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AKING RAPID STRIDES as a 
M retailing medium, automatic 
merchandising last year racked 

up an estimated $750,000,000 in sales 
of a variety of products, causing many 


a dairy to eye the vending machine 
as a possible path to greener financial 
But though it’s true that 
there are a relatively small number 
of milk vendors in operation, and that 


pastures. 


there are tens of thousands of sites 
where such equipment might be uti- 
lized to produce new volume, it’s 
equally true that this phase of robot 
retailing has not been “all milk and 
honey.” 


While efforts to cross a cow and a 
coin chute can be traced to a pioneer 
German machine of the 1890's, mod- 
ern milk vending dates back only a 
dozen years or so. In this pre-war era, 
a number of dairies, seeking to follow 
the pattern set by Coca-Cola’s coin 
cooler program, climbed aboard the 
automatic merchandising bandwagon, 
and estimates of the number of milk 
vendors marketed hit as high as 10,000 
machines. At present, however, less 
than one-third that number are in use, 
as many of the pioneer models had 
mechanical flaws, presenting mainten- 
ance problems which soon soured a 


number of milk plants on vending. 
The basic factor which seems to have 
stymied any full-scale development of 
automatic milk merchandising was a 
lack of “know-how,” and dairies at- 
tempting to use untrained personnel 
for such operations soon found their 
ventures an unprofitable headache. 
Successful milk operations are cur- 
rently spread somewhat thinly around 
the country. A few large routes of 100 
or more machines are found in the 
larger cities, along with placements of 
from 10 to 25 coin coolers in other 
areas, primarily industrial communi- 
ties. Milk and chocolate drink account 
for the major share of the dairy prod- 
milk, 
dairy orangeade, and buttermilk are 
also dispensed. About half a dozen 
different makes of machines are in use, 


ucts vended, while chocolate 


Arthur Yohalem is Associate 
Editor of the National Bottler’s 
Gazette. In his work with the 
nation’s bottlers he has come to 
be an authority on the subject 
of vending machines. In this 
article he tells you some of the 
potentials and some of the draw- 
backs that these machines have 
as salesmen for the milk industry. 


By ARTHUR YOHALEM 


ranging from single-drinkers to multi- 
selection models, and vending prices 
run all the way up to 15 cents for a 
pint of milk. Products are dispensed 
in both bottles and single-service pa- 
per containers, with a marked trend 
away from glass; while sizes vary with 
local regulations. In general, dairy 
items are vended in pint and half-pint 
units, though one-third quarts are in 
vogue in New York and Chicago, while 
a 10-0z. container has found favor in 
Detroit. (In a current test in New 
York apartment houses, quarts are be- 
ing vended for home use by tenants.) 


With these factors in mind, a look at 
a current program launched by the 
Rowe Corp. of New York may offer 
the dairyman some interesting point- 
ers and insights into the problems and 
practical side of milk vending. Rowe, 
with a 24-year background in auto- 
matic merchandising, is best known 
as the leading manufacturer of cigar- 
ette vending machines, which it also 
operates through some 30-odd subsidi- 
aries in 12 states. Rowe has also pro- 
duced candy, gum, and nylon hosiery 
vendors, and, noting the strides that 
automatic merchandising made in in- 
plant industrial feeding during the 
war, the firm became interested in milk 
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vending. A look into this field dis- 
closed its relatively negligible develop- 
ment, and Rowe decided to explore 
what it deemed to be an untapped 
potential. 


In an effort to obtain concrete facts 
and figures, based on actual trial-and- 
error experience, the Rowe Corp. has 
currently set up milk vending routes 
in 5 key cities. With a total of about 
150 machines in use, these operations 
vary in size, though more than half 
the vendors are controlled by the sub- 
sidiary Jersey Milk Vending Co. of 
Newark, N. J., which was organized 
about a year ago. Because this enter- 
prise takes in a state-wide territory, 
milk is picked up by the vending firm 
from the Puritan Dairy Products Co. 
in Perth Amboy, N. J., and the Alder- 
ney Dairy Co., Orange, N. J., and 
hauled to the vending machine loca- 
tions in various communities. 


In four other areas, however, where 
the Rowe routes center in a single 
city, arrangements have been made to 
utilize the distribution facilities of lo- 
cal milk companies, whose driver- 
salesmen load the machines against 
a daily order placed by the vending 
firm. Milk suppliers include the Cap- 
itol Dairy, Chicago; Rieck McJunken 
Dairy Co. in Pittsburgh (a National 
Dairy division); Belle Vernon Milk 
Co., Cleveland; and the Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Co. in Philadelphia. While 
these firms are responsible for stock- 
ing the machines each morning, the 
vending firms’ employees, known as 
“collectors,” perform all other func- 
tions, such as making cashbox collec- 
tions, keeping the units clean, etc. 


Paralleling the manual retailing of 
dairy items, the price and product 
picture in Rowe’s automatic merchan- 
dising routes varies from city to city. 
In Chicago, where the size is legal, 
one-third quarts of milk are dispensed 
tor a dime, as are half-pints of choco- 
late drink. In other communities, 
though the chocolate drink holds at 
this level, a pint of milk is pegged 
ata 15-cent price. Chocolate drink is 
sold by Rowe in three areas where 
the dairy has built up a local follow- 
ing for the product, but chocolate milk 
is vended in Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, as chocolate drink, taxable in 
Pennsylvania, would carry a one cent 
levy on each sale. Sole Rowe route 
handling dairy orange is Jersey Milk 
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On location in the Recreation Hall of Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., a Rowe vendor 
dispenses pints of milk and dairy orange to students pausing for a between-class snack. 
Stop is one of a large state-wide route operated by the Jersey Milk Vending Co., with 
products supplied by the Puritan Dairy, Perth Amboy, and the Alderney Dairy Co., Orange. 


Vending, which dispenses pints for 
a dime to compete with 6-0z. carbon- 
ated soft drinks vending at a nickel. 
Supplying dairy plants in other ter- 
ritories, operating under local regu- 
lations, do not bottle orangeade. 


The vendor utilized by Rowe is a 
dual selection machine invented by 
Everett Newcomer, a vice-president 
of the City Milk Co., Inc., which ope- 
rates one of the country’s largest vend- 
ing routes in the New York City area. 
Under a licensing agreement, this unit 
is now being built by Rowe in its 
Whippany, N. J., plant, with initial 
production earmarked for that firm’s 
own enterprises. Standing 6 ft. high 
and occupying 31 x 41 inches of floor 
space, the machine can handle vari- 
sized containers or bottles, including 
quarts. Milk products are stocked in 
two vending levels and automatically 
pushed to a conveyor belt, which, in 
turn, is activated to dispense the se- 
lected item. 


Each of these vending levels is con- 
trolled by a separate coin mechanism, 
a feature enabling the machine to be 
patronized by two customers simul- 
taneously. Fully automatic, the vendor 
accepts both nickels and dimes, while 
the use of a changemaking device is 
optional. Utilizing a packaged Kel- 
vinator refrigeration system, the ven- 


dor delivers its products at a refresh- 
ingly cold and palatable temperature 
just under 40 deg. To avoid the glass 
hazard and to eliminate the collec- 
tion of “empties” and the deposit prob- 
lem, the Rowe operations utilize 
single-service paper containers. Where 
dairies use the Ex-Cello Purepak unit 
the vendor holds 70 on each level 
(140 total), plus 100 more in a pre- 
cool compartment. For the American 
Can container, this capacity jumps to 
108 on each level (216 total), while an 
additional 125 can be kept in the stor- 
age section. 


Catering to the large-volume joca- 
tion, Rowe points out that the auto- 
matic operation of its vendor provides 
a super-quick 1% second delivery time 
cycle, in sharp contrast to manual 
models where the patron may waste 
time in operating a dispensing mech- 
anism. This time factor is rated as 
of vital importance in industrial and 
school sites, where the majority of 
milk sales are made during brief 
lunch hour and rest or recess periods. 
In addition, as the Rowe unit incor- 
porates a dual vending principle, two 
lines of customers can form at the 
machine to speed service and hike 
sales. 


While some trade sources contend 
that at least 80 units per day must 
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in this Pittsburgh office building site, the Rowe machine builds 
“plus” sales and serves as an ad to spur the Sealtest brand name. 
Offering a selection of milk and chocolate milk, vendor is stocked 
by the Rieck McJunken Dairy Co., a National Dairy division. 


be vended to make a milk machine 
installation profitable, Rowe officials 
have learned that there is no hard and 
fast yardstick, finding that volume 
will vary with such factors as the loca- 
tion traffic in a particular site; the 
income-level and occupation of poten- 
tial patrons; the value of the product 
to the consumer; etc. Some machines 
“sell out” daily, while others average 
about 100 units a workday. In those 
locales where there is no direct com- 
petition from other types of bever- 
age vendors (soft drink, coffee, fruit 
juice), Rowe experience indicates that 
an average of close to 30% of the 
people entering the traffic area will 
Where 


there are no rival vendors in the site, 


patronize a milk machine. 


this patronage figure has climbed as 
high as 40%. 

Rowe has found that vendor vol- 
ume in industrial plants will vary with 
the employment picture, weather, etc. 


Similarly, it’s obvious that schools will 


vield no business during holidays 


Keeping a finger on the pulse of the 
individual site through its collectors, 
the Rowe operations have learned to 
anticipate extra work shifts, layoffs, 
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ete., and to order milk supplies ac- 
cordingly. Experimenting with vari- 
ous sizes of containers during the in- 
itial weeks of a vending operation in 
a new location provides Rowe with 
a fairly accurate gauge of local tastes 
and preferences, and the time just 
when a machine's dispensing compart- 
ments must be re-stocked to insure 


maximum sales. 


Thus, a Rowe collector must call 
at each stop in the afternoon to trans- 
fer milk from the machine’s pre-cool 
storage to its vending levels, and he 
also checks sales to determine the de- 
livery order for the following day. 
This step is particularly important on 
as most plants close for 


the weekend and milk that is not-sold 


Thursdays, 


on Friday cannot be carried over to 
Monday. 


loaded so that it will dispense to 


In general, the vendor is 


within 10 units of its stock, insuring 
that a minimum number of containers 
are left in the machine over night. 
With patrons conditioned to “dated” 
fresh milk, daily vendor deliveries are 


essential. 


Rowe estimates that 1 collector can 


Each of the vending levels is controlled by a separate coin 
mechanism, enabling the machine to serve two customers simul- 
taneously, while extra stock is stored in the pre-cool section at 
the bottom. Fully automatic vendor has a 1% second delivery. 


service about 20 of its milk vendors 
daily (depending on the geographical 
area covered by the route), and he 
makes cashbox collections; shifts milk 
from the storage to vending levels; 
checks sales; and is responsible for 
keeping the machine clean. Each 
vending operation also employs a shop 
mechanic who handles repair work, 
and Rowe believes that this man can 
look after the mechanical needs of 
about 100 vendors. No repairs are 
made at the location, as the machines 
are “unitized”, and any out-of-order 
part can be replaced with a spare 
and returned to the shop. 

In line with the strict local controls 
exercised over retail milk sales, Rowe 
submits a draft of its automatic mer 
chandising project for the approval of 
city health officials prior to setting up 
While its vendor has been 
approved by the U. S. Public Serv- 
ice, Rowe also asks the local off- 


a route. 


cials to examine and okay the machine. 
In general, health departments seem 
most concerned with (1) Whether the 
machine can be cleaned; (2) The units 
refrigeration system and whether milk 
will be kept at a proper temperature; 
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RETAILERS: 


call for attractive leak-proof glass 
containers that display the product, 
have plenty of sales appeal and 


require minimum storage space. 


CONSUMERS: 


like to see what they’re buying. 





That's why they, too, prefer milk 


in sanitary, returnable glass bottles 





ach ale) ic MMeclaatldel-MMil-lelttle-MMelile| 


are convenient to use. 





... tom LOOK @ LIBERTY 


All the benefits and advantages that retailers and con- 





sumers expect in glass containers are embodied in LIBERTY 
GLASS BOTTLES. Liberty's selection of quality materials, 
its skilled manufacturing process and extensive laboratory 
tests give you a bottle that’s good for 40-50-60 round 


OME, ye 


trips. Liberty’s special FLAME-POLISH adds brilliancy and 
ONLY THE GLASS CONTAINER PERMITS toughness; and Lustro-Color desighs help establish prefer- 


PRODUCT INSPECTION AFTER SEALING 
ence for your brand and speed return of bottles, thereby 


Sp GLASS CONT, 
7 Late OM increas 7 
A S increasing sales and cutting costs. 


SINCE 1918 


and (3) How the vending firm will 
meet local “dating” requirements. 


While relatively few communities 
have licensing regulations directly ap- 
plicable to milk machines, some states 
and cities levy taxes on vendors, and 
most municipalies make milk dispens- 
ing equipment subject to inspection. 
In the 


give each machine a cursory daily 


Rowe operations, collectors 
once-over, while a thorough cleaning, 
in which the vending levels are re- 
moved and scrubbed with a detergent, 
takes place once a week on a regular 
schedule. An occasional “leaker” may 
necessitate a special clean-up, but, 
if the 


avoid loading these defective con- 


routeman is careful he will 
tainers into the vendor. 


Keep Detailed Records 


All the Rowe operations keep de- 
tailed day-to-day records of vendor 
sales as a check on the dairy tastes 
of individual locations, and this data 
is supplemented by word-of-mouth in- 
formation gathered by the collectors 
visiting the sites. In gauging the col- 
lective public palate, Rowe finds that 
chocolate drink and chocolate milk 
outsell homogenized milk on approx- 
imately a 60-40 basis in its overall 
operation. Chocolate volume also in- 
creases during hot weather .-months, 
when the beverage competes directly 
with soft drinks as a thirst-quencher. 
Time of day is a product selection 
factor, with most homogenized milk 
sold during the lunch period to go 
with sandwiches brought from home, 
while chocolate milk and chocolate 
drink hit their peak popularity as 
between-meal snacks during afternoon 
“break” and recess periods. On the 
basis of Rowe records, in sites where 
traffic is 
where there’s no abnormal change in 


the location constant and 


temperature, the volume of vendor 
patronage has been found to vary less 
than 10% from one day to the next, 
indicating that, with the product con- 
veniently available, consumers acquire 
the “milk habit”. 

to be the 
major chocolate consumers in Rowe 
milk 


where femaile personnel predomin- 


Women have proven 


locations, and, in some sites 
ates, the drink has registered as high 
as 70% of the sales. However, when a 
Rowe machine was recently installed 
in a New Jersey factory employing 
a large number of girls, very little 
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chocolate drink was sold. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that these women were 
“calorie-conscious”, avoiding the prod- 
uct on the theory that it was fatten- 


Milk 


Vending visited the plant to contact 


ing. An executive of Jersey 
key personnel, who, in turn, spread 
the word that while it was true choc- 


olate milk had a 3.5 butterfat content, 


the vendor product was chocolate 
drink, with a negligible content. As- 
sured that the beverage would not 
add unwanted poundage to their fig- 
ures, the girls are now avid chocolate 
drinkers, providing the vending ma- 
chine with plenty of patronage. 


While buttermilk is vended in some 
parts of the country, Rowe checks of 
consumer preferences in its locations 
have indicated that the product is 
primarily a summer-seller that would 
never tally more than 10% of total 
machine gross. As a result, the drink, 
is not dispensed as a selection, for 
a cost analysis indicates that such 
volume would not warrant the ex- 


pense of handling, record-keeping, 
etc. Similarly, on the New Jersey 
route, dairy orange is only featured 
in those sites where the drink pro- 
duces 50% or more of the machine 
sales. Such spots are primarily sites 
where there is heavy industrial activ- 
ity, and workers require a large liquid 
intake, finding non-carbonated orange- 
ade a good value at 10 cents per pint 
container. Pittsburgh 


steel mills, pints of homogenized milk 


Similarly, in 


at 15 cents pull a heavy patronage 
from men working in dehydrating 
temperatures. 


On Industrial Locations 


Though the vast majority of Rowe 
milk machines are concentrated in in- 
dustrial locations, office buildings and 
educational institutions, such as paro- 
chial and trade schools and colleges, 
also serve as top-traffic spots. Using 
full-time solicitors to obtain locations, 
the Rowe sales presentations center 
in the approach that milk vending of- 
fers a “health” service. For example, 
in factories, emphasis is placed on re- 
search studies in employee morale, 
which 


have shown fewer absentees 


and improved industrial output in 
plants where milk was available. In 
contrast to cart service direct to the 
workbenches, which may disrupt 
plant activity or arrive at a time when 


the worker does not want milk, auto- 





matic merchandisers, strategically 
spotted in the factory, provide milk 
whenever the employee is in a mood 
for the product —and on a “strictly 
cash” basis. Similarly, in schools and 
colleges, the vendor serves as a sup- 
plementary salesman, on round-the- 
clock duty to relieve overtaxed at- 
tended refreshment facilities. 


Rowe emphasizes the fact that its 
vendors do not and cannot compete 
directly with manual milk retailing, 
but provide added service in sites 
where over-the-counter selling is im- 
practical or uneconomical. In a check 
of locales where it has installed ven- 
dors and where milk is also sold in 
a cafeteria or lunchroom, Rowe has 
found that the manual sales volume 
has not been affected by the machine 
operation. Opening up a brand new 
distribution point, the vendor creates 
extra business by making “plus” sales 
to patrons who do not visit the cafe- 
teria; to those who want milk at an 
hour when the manual outlet is 
closed; ete. 

, 


Great Potential 


From the standpoint of automatic 
merchandising, the “silent milk sales- 
man” is regarded as having the poten- 
tial to place dairy products in thou- 
sands of new outlets. Operating on 
the marketing theory that availability 
creates impulse spur-of-the-moment 
sales, vendors not only boost overall 
volume in a location, but have proven 
valuable as a “missionary” tool for 
making milk-drinking an adult as well 
as an adolescent habit. 
round-the-clock 


Serving as 
routemen, milk ma- 
chines spur sales and serve as an ad- 
vertisement that can build good-will 
and subsequent home sales for the 
dairy. 

Rowe officials stress the fact that 
they have found milk vending to be 
a “specialized” field. They offer the 
opinion that the dairy embarking on 
an automatic merchandising program 
would do well to set up a distinct and 
separate vending department, and 
have it headed by someone not only 
grounded in the milk business but 
possessing a firm understanding of 
the “know-how” of selling via vendor. 
With prime products, proper person- 
nel, and practical vending equipment, 
Rowe concludes that the dairy indus- 
try can harness the milk machine for 
a profitable vending future. 
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pete Girton Pressure Wall Processor Vats are be- 
ing installed in some of the nation’s finest 
dairy plants. 

Do you have a processing problem? These 
vats may well be the answer. Write for in- 
formation. 
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Looked upon by the general public 
as a product salvaged from cream gone 
bad sour cream has never been ex- 
ploited to the full extent of its poten- 
tialities. The recipe booklet shown 
here is a promotional piece put out by 
the California Dairy Industry Advis- 
ory Board. As an example of good 
taste and effectiveness the booklet is ; 
worth careful study. As an example —_ 
of the great opportunity that sour 
cream offers it is something that should 
be writ large in every dairyman’s book 
of future plans. 
“We 
fora 
you 
are ' 
unif 
your 
SOUR CREAM -A NATURAL : 
the 
fron 
Elec 


NE OF THE MOST neglected 
O products in the dairy industry’s 

repertoire is sour cream. Given 
a name which is about as repelling a 
label as a harassed sales manager has 
to contend with, tagged as a food 
limited to groups of specific national 
gr geographical origin the food is the 
forgotten orphan of the milk business. 


Recently there have been some faint 
gestures in the orphan’s direction, ges- 
tures that suggest a better future for 
the poor thing. Owen Richards, dy- 
namic general manager of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, characterized 
sour cream as a “natural” and one of 
the potentially great food products. 
He made the statement at the annual 
convention of the Illinois Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association and at that time 


pointed out the name handicap that 
hampered the development of sour 
cream. 

It Could Be Great 

Richard’s thesis was that in sour 
cream the dairy industry had an item 
with a magnificent sales potential. He 
pointed out how preference tests, in 
which sour cream had competed with- 
out a label against other well known 
types of dressing, the product that 
achieved the number one spot. He 
suggested that through proper adver- 
tising and merchandising sour cream 
could take its place as the most popu- 
lar food source in the country. 

The great difficulty comes in that 
name. As long as the food and drug 
people insist that it be labelled sour 
cream the product has a rough time 
ahead of it. The splendid possibilities 


of the product, however, lead one to 
believe that the dairy industry should 
do something about removing the stig- 
ma and in developing product promo- 
tion that would bring the food into 
its full promise. 


A pamphlet containing sour cream 
recipes has just been published by the 
California Dairy Industry Advisory 
Board. Aside from its physical ap- 
excellent, the 
pamphlet has a foreword entitled 
“Let’s Get Acquainted With Sour 
Cream.” This is followed by a few 


pearance, which is 


well chosen paragraphs on how to use 
the product. The bulk of the publi- 
cation is devoted to uineteen pages 
of recipes calculated to make the gour- 
met’s mouth water and bring a shine 
to the eyes of the lady of the house. 
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E. C, Fogg, Jr., well-known Dixie dairy- 
man, heads Land O’ Sun, one of the most 
modern dairy plants in the South, Since 
May Day, 1940, Land O’ Sun has pack- 
aged its products in Pure-Pak, and now 
Pasteurizes by the Electro-Pure method. 
“We have had our Electro-Pure system in operation 
for about six months,” writes E. C. Fogg III. “I thought 
you would be interested in knowing how pleased we 
are with it. We are particularly impressed with the 
uniform and consistent high quality obtained by 
your equipment. We feel certain that our customers 
also appreciate it. The simplicity of operation and 
the ease and quickness of cleaning are praise-worthy 
from the standpoint of plant operation. We believe 
Electro-Pure to be the finest short-time Pasteurizing 
system we have ever used.” 








Dairyman sons of E. C. Fogg, Jr.: 
standing, Alan S. Fogg; sitting, E. C. 
Fogg Ill. 





The Foggs are mem- 
bers of a dairying fam- 
ily established long 
ago in Philadelphia. 
E. C. Fogg, Jr. mi- 
grated to Miami Beach 
/ in 1926 and founded 
’ the Land O’ Sun 
Dairy there in 1935. 
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Recent photo of the Model 100 Electro-Pure 
Pasteurizer operated by Land O' Sun Dairy. 


a 
» 44 
Flectro-Pure 

All-Electric Short-Time Pasteurizer 
With Electro-Pure pasteurizing and Pure-Pak packaging equip- 
ment, Land O’ Sun offers the swank Miami Beach market 
dairy products of the finest quality in the most modern, stream- 
lined container ever devised for fresh milk. Most of Land O’ 
Sun’s milk is produced on its own 1500 acre model farm, from 
government inspected, selected Jersey and Guernsey cattle. 


ELECTRO-PURE: 


7 MODELS 


Electro-Pure—America’s first all- 
electric, short-time Pasteurizer— 
is available in sizes to meet the 
needs of every dairy, from the 
smallest to the largest . . . Write 
today for complete information 
——use coupon below. 

















Pure-Pak Division—Ex-Cell-O Corporation .. . 53... . Detroit 32 


(] Milk-Packaging Machine . 


PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 
. . Model__ [] Electro-Pure Pasteurizer for 


___Ibs. per hr. 


Ice Cream Packaging Machine: [] Semi-Automatic [] Junior Automatic [[] Senior Automatic 


NAME 


city 
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Remember last month we admitted to the Joss 


man. 


next fall. 


wish we had the name of the horse. 


of the story that went with this picture? Just goes 
to show the power of the press. 


It all has to do with the “Lightning Jim” radio 
show that Beatrice Foods Company is sponsoring. 
The Beatrice people sell Meadow Gold milk in the 
central Illinois area. “Lightning Jim,” a favorite with 


youthful cow waddies in that section, is a potent sales- 


In the picture Glenn H. Wilkinson, general man 
ager of the Bloomington Division of Beatrice Foods, 
is signing a cario contract. 
Alvis, who runs a bottling machine in the Meadow 
Gold plant, and his horse. 


“Lightning Jim” at demonstrations in Illinois schools 


Now we've got the story, almost complete. Just 


Looking on are Sturn 


Mr. Alvis will sub for 





Breakfast dishes, salads, salad dress- 
ings, main dishes, vegetables, desserts, 
and a fascinating group of concoctions 
called “delicious and different” are the 
categories that are listed. 


“The piquant flavor of SOUR 
CREAM heightens the taste of ordin- 
ary foods,” the pamphlet declares. 
“Its characteristics and use should be 
extolled. With SOUR CREAM, a new 
tang is added to foods that will thril! 
the family gourmeis, and at the same 
time increase important nutritive val- 


ues of meals.” 


“SOUR CREAM is stimulating to 
the taste due to its sharp flavor, yet 
it has the smooth texture and full 
complement of butter fat found in 
sweet cream. The increased lactic 
acid in sour cream changes the flavor.” 

“What SOUR CREAM does for the 
“crumb” of a hot bread and the en- 
richment of a sauce or dressing is due 
to its butterfat content. The other 
important nutrients which are com- 
mon to milk products are contained 
in the non-fat portion of the cream 
They are present in about two-thirds 
the quantity found in whole milk, be- 
cause of the increased portion of but- 
terfat in cream. Cream is an ecellent 
source of vitamin A, ranking closely 
after butter and cod liver oil. Since 
the fat in cream is already in emulsi- 
fied form, it is readily and easily di- 
gestible. Cream should not be re 
garded as a luxury, for it gives an 
excellent return on investment in food 
value and palatability.” 
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“SOUR CREAM does all this and 
more! Its lactic acid improves hot 
breads and cakes and makes an epi- 
cures delight out of many common 


for ds.” 


Out of the total of fifty recipes that 
are presented in the booklet two are 
reproduced below in order to give 
some idea of the wide variety and 


excellence of the selections. 


Sour Cream Cottage Cheese 
Pancakes 

2 eggs 
1/3 cup cottage cheese 
1/2 cup flour 
1/2 teaspoon baking soda 
3/4 teaspoon salt 
3/4 cup sour cream 

Beat eggs, add cottage cheese, 


SS 


blend well. Sift flour, salt, and bak- 





OWEN M. RICHARDS 





ing soda together. Blend sour cream 
and egg-cheese mixture. Add flour 
mixture and beat thoroughly. Allow 
batter to stand 10 minutes before 
baking. Dip out 4 cup batter for each 
cake. Saute in butter on moderately 
hot griddle. Serve hot with butter 
and syrup. Makes 10 cakes. Serves 
t to 6. 


Melon Salad 


Cantaloupe or honeydew melon 
1 ripe good-sized avocado 
3/4 cup sour cream 
1 large orange 
Strawberries, cherries or other fruits 
in season 
Cut melon crosswise in rings | to 2 
inches thick, peel and demove seeds, 
arrange on lettuce-covered salad plates. 
Peal and cube avocado, orange and 
other fruit and mix with sour cream. 
Fill centers of melon slices with mix- 
ture and top with sour cream. Garnish 
with whole strawberry or other bright- 


colored fruit, or nut meat. 


Although there are many “bugs” in 
the sour cream picture there are also 
stirring possibilities. To an industry 
confronted with a chronic surplus 
problem this product offers a possible 
solution. There is no gainsaying the 
practical problems involved, they are 
many and they are not small. On the 
ether hand any product that a dozen 
or more ladies agree is the best food 
sauce among the elite of food sauces 
deserves a much higher estate than 
that of orphan to nation’s biggest in- 


dustry. 
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Two of the many well prepared pieces 
of literature that the boys out in Cali- 
fornia are using to push cottage cheese. 
As the author says in the story that fol- 
lows, “It is no accident that California 
produces 21.3 per cent of the total na- 
tional supply, nor that per capita con- 
sumption of this dairy food in the Golden’ 
State is 230 per cent greater than in the 
country as a whole. 





California sets the 


é h, Wwe Pace for the nation 
in the production 

fratahe and sale of cottage 
cheese. It is no acci- 

dent that California 

produces 21.3% of 

the total national 

supply, nor that per capita consump- 
tion of this dairy food in the Golden 
State is 230% greater than in the coun- 
try as a whole. These conditions re- 
sult from the fact that California dairy- 
men pay close attention to some basic 
principles of food merchandising — 
principles which can operate effec- 
tively in any section of the country. 


The major factors at work in this 
California “success story” are no 
strangers to the dairy industry. They 
are the bed-rock principles of mer- 
chandising, quality control, and _re- 
search, aided and abetted by the 
application of unified effort. Let’s see 
why they have received particular em- 
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phasis in California, and how they are 


functioning. 


An Economic “Must” 

Economic conditions under which 
the industry operates “out West” ne- 
cessitate the full utilization of the food 
and by-product potentials of the total 
milk supply. With high raw product 
costs, plant payrolls at above-average 
figures, and other costs of processing 
and distribution at high levels, pro- 
cessors realize very small margins on 
their major products. They have been 
compelled to seek all possible means 
of recovering their costs, and through 
necessity have been forced to recog- 
nize the profit possibilities of by- 
products such as cottage cheese. Com- 
petition for the food dollar on the 
Coast, as elsewhere, is increasing. A 
continuing fight must be waged by the 
dairy industry to maintain its proper 
place in the consumer’s food budget. 
Seasonal and regional surpluses of milk 
are showing up; markets for all dairy 
products must be expanded. Cottage 


cheese sales continue to occupy an 
important place in the over-all pic- 
ture of supply and demand for milk 
and its products. 

Alert, aggressive salesmanship ac- 
counts in no small measure for Cali- 
fornia’s enviable sales picture with 
cottage cheese. The state’s dairymen 
accept the versatility of the product as 
a challenge for year-round promo- 
tional efforts. Seasonal campaigns 
naturally emphasize the warm-weather 
appeal of cool, refreshing cottage 
cheese, but ample attention also is 
given to the other roles that it can 
play upon demand... in appetizers, 
hearty main dishes, or desserts. 


Cottage cheese has “character” in 
California. In a sense, it is a product 
with a past and a reputation. Perhaps 
a good dairy historian some day will 
chronicle the rise of two well-estab- 
lished firms that have built their suc- 
cess chiefly through sales of quality 
cottage cheese. Brand identity, and 
the reputation behind the brand, are 
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... has probably paid for itself 
through milk savings” 


Mr. Broughton’s experience with his G 


CARL L. BROUGHTON, President 
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important factors in the salability of 
California’s cottage cheese. It is rare 
to find today a merchant who handles 
unlabeled cottage cheese in bulk. Con- 
sumers ask for preferred brands of this 
food as much or more than they do 
for any other favorite dairy product. 
They expect to find it as attractively 
packaged and as proudly identified as 
any of its relatives. Many processors 
do specific selling of cottage cheese. It 
rarely “goes along for the ride” as a 
minor-role product, but is merchan- 
dised in its own right or with other 
cheese types. 
Feature Cottage Cheese 

\ number of major distributors on 
the California scene have given par- 
ticular impetus to their cottage cheese 
sales through campaigns featuring re- 
usable containers. One of the newest 
f these capitalizes on the popularity 
of Walt Disney’s latest contribution to 
the screen, “Cinderella.” Libbey’s 
series of eight Safedge tumblers por- 
traying scenes from Cinderella’s story 
are an “exclusive” deal for one state- 
wide distributor's cottage cheese. An 
intensive advertising campaign was 
timed to tie in their availability with 
the release of Disney’s film. 

Other dealer promotions have fea- 
tured plastic and colored-glass tum- 
blers. and a variety of covered bowls. 
Plans are being made for additional 
types of specialty containers for future 
promotions. The long-range effect of 
these campaigns on the total market 
for cottage cheese cannot be assessed 
easily, but some sales managers quote 
figures showing doubled sales and 
sustained volume 

Quality Control 

Advertising and special sales pro- 
motion programs give impetus to 
sales, but they cannot maintain sales 
of an inferior product. Consequently, 
an integral part of the cottage cheese 
story is quality control. California 
operators recognize the importance of 
uniform, 


producing a high-quality 


product. Constant thought is given 
to standards of processing and pack- 
aging cottage cheese which has good 
appetite appeal plus superior keep- 
ing qualities. 

Two distinct types of cottage cheese 
are favored in California—creamed ot 
regular, and country or farmer style. 
The first, with a medium or large 
curd, is a milder product than is 
found frequently in other regions. The 
small curd country style variety is 
known more widely. General prac- 
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tise in California calls for processing 


cottage cheese with a relatively short 
set, each phase of the operation re- 
ceiving careful timing and supervision. 
California operators find that this close 
attention to quality pays real divi- 
dends. Many who have known the 
long-term story insist that the biggest 
factor in establishing the favorable 
market for cottage cheese was the 
early development by two pioneers in 
the field of a product of superlative, 
dependable quality. Aiming for ever- 
wider emphasis on quality, University 
dairy “short- 


extension — services, 


courses,” and_ in-service training 
classes aid the industry in keeping 
informed about the best means for 


achieving it. 





Were’s the harysin af the your! Exciting new plastic bowis 
in bright transparent colors! Full pint capacity! Pat- 


ya And in nutritious Golden State Cottage Cheese 
Gala you get PRIZE-WINNING QUALITY, too! 
Meta Por Golden State Dairy Products won 174 
Gold Medal Awards at the California State 
@ and Los Angeles County Fairs last month. 
Now—enjoy this prize-winning, delightful 
Seiad Golden State flavor and goodness plus these 
sensational new bowls. But act fast. This 
offer for « limited time only! 


(ceteetiaeetiaeteetieatinetietanmanteaed 


bag 
NEW TWIST-LOCK BOWLS 


for’ only a few extrs pennies 


Combine cheese, ma, % cup bread 
crumbs, and seasonings. Blend pan of hot water; bake in moder 
inte beaten eggs. Place in oiled ate oven G6" F.) about 30 minutes 
casserole {1 quart). Sprinkle with or until mixture is firm. Serves 4. 


Seeking better control of quality is 
only one phase of a continuing re- 
search program that is another vital 
aspect of the California story. Re- 
search sponsored by the California 
Dairy Board is 


pointing the way to other improve- 


Industry Advisory 
ments in cottage cheese. Seeking fur- 
ther information about the product’s 
nutritive and food values, analyses 
have been made recently of more than 
one thousand samples of commercial 
cottage cheese. This work has furn- 
ished a basis for processing studies to 
determine means for increasing the 
retention of food nutrients in cottag: 


cheese. Techniques for enhancing the 












A quick supper casserole 
high in protein! 


remaining crumbe, battered. Set in 


LE A EETAN Dc 


You strike it rich in 


Golden State 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Smart full page advertisements in the newspapers have used in the big cottage cheese 
push. Dealer promotion of cottage cheese through attractive and useful packages have 
served as an added stimulus. 
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That’s why 


GAULIN 


HOMOGENIZERS 


are First Choice with Dairies 





Homogenized milk sales continue to climb every- 
where, which means greater sales and profits for 
dairies selling homogenized milk. 


You can get your share of this rapidly expanding 
market with a Gaulin Homogenizer. These high 
quality homogenizers give positive product con- 
trol. The famous Gaulin two-stage valve assem- 
bly breaks up the particles so finely that uniform 
flavor and high quality is assured. The modern 
design and clean appearance meet layout require- 
ments of every dairy. They are easy to clean and 
keep sanitary. 


Whether you area large or small producer, there’s 


LITTLE FOLKS 


CATCH ON" 


what’s behind tasty flavor 





a Gaulin Homogenizer to meet your specific gal- 
lonage requirements. See your jobber or write 
for information. 





New Homogenizer Valve and Seat Grinding Kit 


Now, you can keep your homogenizers working at top 
efficiency with this new, inexpensive grinding kit. It’s 
simple and easy to use . . . saves time. Write for infor- 


mation today. 











MANTON GAULIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


INC. 


49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 


July, 1950 
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ro na with 
tiie PEACHES exo: 


Some ambitious grocery managers can always be found who 
will display cling peaches right at the refrigeration case where 
A full color poster 


cottage cheese is sold. 
sales urge. 


normal solids content through addi- 


tion of dry or condensed non-fat 
solids are being perfected, and are 
pointing the way to increased yields 
and greater nutritive values. This re- 
continued 
cance for the sale of cottage cheese. 


search will have signifi- 


Working Together 


Dairy products do not differ from 
other foods in their need for continu- 
ous promotion if sales are to be main- 
California 
dairymen know this, and they work 


tained and __ increased. 
together in carrying out a state-wide 
promotional through the 


Dairy Industry Advisory Board. Rep- 


program 


resenting each segment of the indus- 
try, the Board carries on diversified 
activities which are designed to in- 
crease the consumption of all dairy 
Careful 


given to cottage cheese as an impor- 


products. study has been 


tant sales outlet for non-fat solids, 
and it is featured in special Board 


projects throughout the year. 


As a 


cheese 


food, 


receives particular emphasis 


protein-rich cottage 
during the Lenten and summer-salad 
seasons. This year during Lent, over 
one million copies of a four-page 
Advisory Board leaflet featuring cot- 
tage cheese were distributed by deal- 
ers to their retail and wholesale trade. 


In addition to suggesting new wavs 
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Store displays like this were recommended during the Wagon 
Wheel salad drive which took place in 1949. This type of display 
was designed for grocers who had no facility for putting peaches 


near the walk-in box, or joining empty cottage cheese cartons 
with cling peach stock. 


of using cottage cheese, the leaflet 
book 


many suggestions for preparing appe- 


offered a free recipe giving 
tizers, salads, main dishes, and des- 
Thou- 


sands of copies of the book went out 


serts with this versatile food. 


in response to consumer requests. 


Newspaper scheduled 
by the Board 


either features cottage cheese, or in- 


advertising 
throughout the vear 
cludes it with general promotion for 


all dairy products. Two 


books 


California home-makers—one on out- 


special- 
purpose recipe designed for 
door eating, and one on party-plan- 


ning—contain suggestions for using 
cottage cheese in interesting and un- 
usual ways. These booklets have had 
wide distribution 


through dealer 


coupon-offers, as well as by radio 
program announcements and feature 
spot notices on newspaper food pages. 
Editors of food pages also are pro- 
vided with menus, recipes, and_arti- 


cles featuring cottage cheese. 


Cooperative advertising with other 


food group agencies has given ex- 
cellent results for the dairy industry. 
itself particu- 


larly well to advertising of this type. 


Cottage cheese lends 
The Dairy Industry Advisory Board 
has worked on numerous occasions 
with the Cling Peach Advisory Board 
in the joint promotion of cling peaches 


and cottage cheese. Highly effective 


campaigns have portrayed colorful 
salads using both products. Point-of- 
sale materials have found ready ac- 
ceptance, and striking store displays 
been created—with small cash 


high 


have 
outlay but returns for both 


industries. 


Underlying the Dairy Advisory 
Board’s advertising activities is a con- 
tinuous nutrition and 
health 


schools and colleges. Through the use 


program of 
education in all California 
of booklets, charts, posters, and films 
Board, 


consumers on all grade levels are in- 


provided by the student- 
formed about the food values of dairy 
products. Cottage cheese receives its 
share of this important phase of edu- 


cational-sales activity. 


Aggressive promotion of a quality 
product ... specific selling of a good- 
looking package... building a repu- 
tation for performance . . . establishing 


a continuing program of education 


and research ...these are the factors 
which explain the excellent sales rec- 
ord for cottage cheese in California. 
Faced with the need to improve the 
profit picture, the industry has applied 
individual and cooperative effort in 
the use of production, sales, research 
and educational “know-how” to build 
a relatively minor product into a 
major-demand food item in thousands 


of California homes. 
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Pfaudler 

ADVANCED United un 
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Furnas I 
Western 
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U.S. Dey 
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CONTROLLED FLOW ¢ 


Fast controlled veloci 
obtained up to 5 ft. p 
danger of bacterial g 
not contaminated in co¢ 





For further information call your nearest Pfc Di 


.“SANI-PLATE” FILM FLOW HEAT EXCHANGERS! 


Pfaudler announces a plate heat exchanger with 
the same advanced sanitary design features that mark all 
Pfaudler equipment. Field tested for three years as the 
United unit, Pfaudler now brings it to you with many im- 


proved features. 


The Pfaudler “Sani-Plate” departs from conventional de- 
ign through the elimination of plate corrugations and 
gaskets fastened to steel, both of which are possible sources 
of bacterial contamination. Pfaudler “Sani-Plates” are 
perfectly smooth, made of polished stainless steel. They are 
separated with sanitary divider seals which direct product 
and medium completely across the plate for fast heat 
exchange. Simplicity and sanitation keynote the design. 
Now dairies, large and small, can cool, heat or regenerate in 
a plate heat exchanger for greater economy—capacities 
from 1000 Ibs. minimum to 20,000 Ibs. per hour! Pfaudler 
HTST pasteurizers are equipped with accurate contrels, 
pumps, holding tubes and balance tank, all built into the 
wit. For further information and prices see your Pfaudler 
Dairy Equipment Distributor or write direct. 


(> 
ey S TYPICAL Cc 
4; SATISFIED USERS jv 
Borden Company, Mfg. Division. ... Elgin, Illinois (3) 


Seeley Dairy Company Chicago, Illinois 
Minnesota Creamery Company, St. Paul, Minnesota (2) 
Furnas Ice Cream Company........Des Moines, lowa 
Western Condensing Co. ... Eldorado Springs, Missouri 


Fagle Dairy Products Co.........Detroit, Michigan (2) 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture..........Albany, California 
Stokes Dairy Farms. Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 
Mendota Cheese Company Mendota, Illinois 
Risden Dairy Company Detroit, Michigan 
Lanes Jersey Dairy El Paso, Texas 
M. Stephens Company... ........Chicago, Illinois (2) 
Meadowmore Dairy. Everett, Washington 
Snee Dairy Company........ . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


--and many, many others 


i Pfaudler 
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EASY TO CLEAN—Smooth polished stainless steel 
plates are easy to clean. One-piece rigid sealers, 
coated with thermoplastic, are odorless, tasteless, 
heat resistant and sanitary. No paper gaskets to 


worry about. 
fF 


INEXPENSIVE TO INCREASE CAPACITY— Plates and sani- 
tary sealers are easy to remove or insert, permitting 
adaption of any unit for different applications 
quickly and inexpensively. 
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BUILT FOR HIGH PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES—The de- 
sign of this unit is such that pressures as high as 50 
psi. are considered normal. Materials are approved 
for temperatures up to 250° F. 








HTST FLASH CONTROL HOOK-UP—Permits starting flow 
of milk to be pasteurized in HTST units in a few 
minutes against several minutes for average plate 
units. In event of shutdowns, this is a time and 
money saver. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Dept. AMR-7, Rochester3,N.Y. 


Send me more information about the New Pfaudler 
*“Sani-Plate”. Film Flow Heater. Capacity required— 


Name 
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| Automatic Contrel Panel tor « Buflovak 
& Double Effect Eveporator. 


‘VAPORATORS 


_ Automatic controls on Buflovak Evapora- 
tors assure efficient, dependable operation. 
__ These remarkable instruments automatically 
— correct milk levels in ALL EF- 

FECTS. Any desired change in milk level 


i : : | 2 82 { i a can be made quickly by a simple pane! 





. The operating temperature, 
# constant by controlling flow 
condenser. Instruments makc 
for the slightest change in pres- 
re. Both automatic and 
? controls are conveniently 
attrac panel board cor- 
Dr easy observation. Auto- 
just one of the many 
ble to install’a Buflovak 

ber, ovak affords 
steam, and cooling water 
ton... a 67%, 
Fan 80°%/, conservation 
Poperation*. All Buflovak 
recover more than 99.9°/, of 


ce aT al 


te 


*Equipped with Vapor 
Milk Heaters. All sav- 
ings are in comparison 
to single effect opera- 
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ROLLER DRYER 


drys skimmilk, whole milk and sweet and sour 
buttermilk with equal success. Your profits are 
increased through top product quality, low pro- 
duction costs and large capacity. 


Write for Bulletins 343 and 344. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 4 2217 Olive St., St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
20 American Milk Review 
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Why We 

Advertise 

in the 

American Milk Review 


















“We like to advertise in THE AMER- 
ICAN MILK REVIEW because we be- 
lieve you perform a great service for the 
milk industry in so thoroughly covering 
its varied activities and presenting them 


to its members. 


“Your job as a publication is to bring 
to dairymen the latest and best informa- 
tion pertaining to the industry. Our job 
is to bring the industry the latest and 
best in glass containers — the finest in 
modern glass milk bottles designed to 
save weight, freight, materials and space, 
whether it is storage, shipping — or 


refrigerated. 


ROYDEN BLUNT 
President 
THE BUCK GLASS COMPANY 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW .. 
INCREASINGLY THE FIRST 
CHOICE OF OVER 16,000 
MILK PLANT OPERATORS 
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a lather for the last ten years. 





How does the old saw go, “It’s all right to call a spade a 
spade but you don’t need to call it a certain kind of dirty old 
shovel’? Something like that is happening in Akron. A price 
cut that today is seven cents below the regular price charged 
by other dairies plus an advertising campaign of a character 


that is questionable on ethical grounds has had that market in 








THINGS ARE ROUGH IN AKRON 


fOPLE FORTUNATE enough to 

live in Akron, Ohio, who are also 

fortunate enough to have forty 
cents, can go to anyone of approxi- 
mately ninety stores and buy four 
quarts of milk with their money. True 
they will have to lug the milk home 
in a gallon jug leaving behind them a 
container deposit of twenty cents but, 
nevertheless, they get 4 quarts, 8.6 
pounds, of reasonably good milk all for 
the small sum of forty copper pennies. 


If, however, an Akronite does not 
care to avail himself of the forty cent 
jackpot he can have milk delivered to 
his home in quart bottles for which he 
pays 17 cents a quart for regular milk 
and 18 cents for homogenized. He 
also has the privilege of going to 
stores other than the ninety already 
mentioned where he can purchase 
milk for 16 and 17 cents. 


The milk business has often been 
described in words of one syllable as 
a “strange business.” Strange, fas- 
cinating, peculiar, complicated; no- 
where more than in Akron are the 
baffling imponderables of the indus- 
try apparent. In a metropolitan area 
of 400,000 where for ten years one 
company consistently has offered milk 
tf to 5 cents and now 7 cents lower 
than other dealers, the bulk of the 
population, close to seventy per cent, 
buys the higher priced milk and the 
home delivery. It is a truely amazing 
story, one well worth the telling. 


There are in Akron ten milk 
dealers who handle most of the 
city’s milk business. Included in this 
number are a Borden and a National 
Dairy Products Corporation unit. Two 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


chains, Islay and Lawson, also ope- 
rate. These two chains distribute milk 
through stores that are either owned 
by the companies or are under a com- 
pany franchise. 

The Akron market is supplied by 
close to 2,400 producers who last year 
sold seven million dollars worth of 
milk to Akron dealers. Two producer 
organizations, Akron Milk Producers 
Association and Independent Milk 
Dealers Association, have, until re- 
cently, controlled the milk supply. Of 
the two associations the Akron Milk 
Producers is the older and the larger. 
Milk is sold to dealers on a use basis. 
Recent price levels found Class I or 
fluid milk bringing $4.10 a hundred 
with a blend price of $3.55. 

Against this normal factual back- 
ground there is that amazing seven 
cent differential between milk sold in 





Also in Washington 

Even Trade Association direc- 
tors were not excepted in the 
labor difficulty that engulfed 
Washington and Pittsburgh last 
month. We dropped in to see 
Roberts Everett in Washington 
while the strike was in progress. 
We found him right out straight 
working on the huge dairy in- 
dustry show coming in October. 
A thermos jug on his desk which 
we thought was coffee, he in- 
formed us contained reconsti- 
tuted milk. “We have to make 
our own,” he said, “there is a 


strike on you know.” 











the Lawson and Isaly stores at forty 
cents a gallon and the seventeen cent 
price for home delivered milk in quart 
bottles. The Lawson stores are open 
seven days a week from seven in the 
morning until ten at night 365 days 
in the year. They account for about 
thirty-five percent of the milk sold in 
the city. 

The low price of milk sold in the 
Lawson and Isaly stores is only part 
of the picture, however. Another re- 
markable fact that the Akron situation 
demonstrates is that a low price of it- 
self does not necessarily sell milk. 
Even with a four, five and now seven 
cent differential the Lawson firm has 
found it necessary to promote its prod- 
uct through a vigorous advertising 
campaign. Using full page space in 
the Akron Beacon Journal the dairy 
has trumpeted the story of its low 
priced milk across the city. To an in- 
dustry that looks with horror on a cent 
or a two cent drop the seven cent 
spread must be the ultimate expression 
of disaster. Yet, although the low 
priced milk has cut deeply into the 
business of the other milk companies, 
the fact remains that after ten years 
of low priced milk they are still in 
business and handle about sixty-five 
per cent of all the milk sold in the city. 


The advertising that has been the 
result of the Lawson promotional ac- 
tivities is in general rather disgusting. 
Through its paid space in the news- 
paper the Lawson firm has resorted to 
a flamboyant technique more suggest- 
ure of a demagogue than a legiti- 
mate sales effort. According to 
other Akron dealers who have felt 
the sting of the Lawson invective. “the 
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ES ...everybody’s entering Sealright’s National 

Movie Star “Eyedentification” Contest! Every- 
body’s doing it—and everybody wants an official entry 
blank from a supplier of Sealon hooded milk. 


Grocers and route men all over the country say that 
this $10,000.00 prize contest promotion is a real door- 
opener and business builder. Owners and managers of 
hundreds of participating dairies are cashing in right 
now on the tremendous consumer appeal produced by 
full page contest ads in COLLIER’S Magazine. 


It’s still not too late for your dairy to participate in this 
contest series. Write today for a Contest Kit with a 


Sealright 


“SEALON” MILK BOTTLE HOODS 


...and you can still cash in on the 
tremendous consumer appeal in Sealright’s 
national “Eyedentification” Contest 





preview of the July 29th and August 26th COLLIER’s ads 
that will each enter more than 3,000,000 homes. Find out 
how this giant prize contest impresses consumers with 
the pouring surface protection you give them with Sealon 
hooded milk. Find out how you can make this national 
promotion YOUR OWN promotion locally. 


Write today! Don’t miss out on this sales-stimulating program. 


SEALRIGHT 
SANITARY SERVICE 




















like to have all the facts on Sealright’s 

D Movie Star “Eyedentification” Contest. 

| 

| 

- Company Name | 
Address ; 

:- | City State. | 
5 RRR IT a 


SEALRIGHT Co., INc., Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas; Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 


CANADIAN SEALRIGHT Co., LTD., 


July, 1950 


Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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AN ITALIAN 


BERNARDO BUONTALENTI 


INVENTED 


CREAM 


-.—AND WAS SERVED AS A 
VERY SPECIAL TREAT FOR 
THE PRINCES OF THE 


HOUSE OF MEDIC/ 





Over 87 PER 






CENT OF UNITED STATES 
DAIRY AND AGRICULTURE FARMERS 
OWN AUTOS AND 365 PER CENT 
OF THEM HAVE TRUCKS. 
ONE-THIRD OF THE 
VEHICLES ARE POSTWAR MODEL 










INA 24 HOUR PERIOD 
THEY GRAZED EIGHT 
HOURS, SPENT /2 HOURS 
LYING DOWN, AND 
LOAFED AROUND THE 


THEIR. GRAZING 
SPEED WAS 
50 % 7O 
BITES PER MINUTE 





@RSERVATIONS sce on 


A HERD OF COWS SHOWED THAT 
ew 
if 

REMAINING FOUR HOURS. 


ate 





uds imply that dealers who sell over 
the Lawson price are putting the dif- 
ference in their pockets The ads say 
in effect, “We are selling milk at the 
lowest price in the city. Anybody who 
sells at a higher price is making an 
exhorbitant profit.’ ” 


It does not take a great deal to start 
the Lawson copy writers off like a 
pack of hounds on a hot scent. A pro- 
posed federal order was responsible 
for some pretty frenzied baying. The 
following advertisement appeared in 
the Beacon Journal on January 2, 1950. 
This was a full page affair. Under a 
heading which offers readers a choice 


of “Progress or Poverty” the ad takes 
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off in the best traditions of the rabble 
rouser. 

“You have been an eye witness in 
1949 to a struggle affecting the very 
heart of our democracy. Right here 
in Akron the American way of life 
has been attacked by enemies as vici- 


ous as any foreign foe. 


“Greedy groups interested only in 
personal profits have tried to shackle 
progress without regard to the effect 
their insidious efforts would have on 
the well-being of the community. 


“From its very inception, The Law- 
son Milk Company has been subjected 
to attacks both vocal and physical. 
We've grown used to bombs and brick- 
bats. But in 1949 these attacks came 












from an entirely different new dire« 
tion. Political influence was recruited 
to do the work that dynamite alon 
could not do. 


“Early in the year, state officials 
were brought to Akron to act as sound- 
ing boards for the ‘bacteria bunkum’ 
which the selfish interests tried hard 
to sell Akron housewives and mothers. 
One group dug deeply into its treasury 
to print and distribute scurrilous hand- 
bills. But like so much slander they 
went too far and the housewife saw 
through their nefarious little scheme. 


“Akron consumers were quick to 
show their disapproval. From the day 
of the first leaflet raid, sales in all 
Lawson stores zoomed and have re- 
mained at an all-time high level ever 
since. 


“Next target of the grasping greed 
groups was the unsuspecting farmer. 
It was proposed in this free and demo- 
cratic country that tariff barriers be set 
up around the Akron area with a polit- 
ical gauleiter and an army of secret 
police whose salaries would be paid 
by the milk consumer. Never since 
the Boston Tea Party has the buying 
public of Akron been so aroused. Let- 
ters and telegrams of protest have 
been sent to Washington by individ- 
uals family heads and public-spirited 
organizations. 


“This present battle is of vital im- 
portance to The Lawson Milk Com- 
pany as a business, but it is even more 
important to us as citizens of the 
United States of America. Upon its 
outcome depends to a very great ex- 
tent the road down which our nation 
will travel in the years that lie ahead. 
If the forces of restriction triumph 
prices will skyrocket . . . millions of 
dollars will be removed from normal 
channels of trade to line the pockets 
of the selfish . . 
have gained still another strangle hold 
upon our economy. 


. and bureaucrats will 


“But as we face 1950 with the ex- 
perience of 1949 and all of the years 
that went before, we have confidence 
that this calamity will not come to 
pass. We look ahead with determina- 
tion to continue our efforts, secure in 
the knowledge that the people of 
Akron are with us in this battle. We 
thank God for the great faith which 
so many people have placed in us, 
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and pledge that the Lawson Plan of 
fair prices and honest quality will be 
maintained, come what will. 


J. J. Lawson.” 


Sad to relate there 


acts of violence when the company 
first started its system of distributing 


were some 


milk at low prices in gallon jugs 
through company stores. The leaflets 
on “bacteria bunkum” were distributed 
by the milk truck drivers union. Other 
dealers in Akron when they found that 
the union was to disseminate infor- 
mation attacking the quality of Law- 
son milk and tried desperately to per- 
suade union officials from carrying out 
their plan. The handbills were a 
pretty stupid piece of business but 
the action does suggest the deep ani- 
mosity that,the Lawson operation has 
The reference to “tariff bar- 
riers to be set up around the Akron 
area with a political gauleiter and on 
army of secret police” is the Lawson 
way of describing a proposed federal 
marketing order. 


created. 


Effectiveness of Advertising 


It is difficult, even dangerous, to 
attempt to evaluate the effectiveness 
of this advertising campaign. The evi- 
dence indicates, however, that it has 
achieved in some measure what it set 
out to achieve. Although Akron is 
an industrial town and a 
town The Lawson 


union 
Milk Company 
remain non- 
union and still be considered as the 
champion of the working man. It has 
deliberately raided the membership 
of the Akron Milk Producers and only 
recently boasted of taking 296 farmers 
away from the cooperative. Yet, in 
spite of that fact, publicly asserted in 
the columns of the newspaper, the 
company has established itself as the 
friend of the farmer. Finally the com- 
pany, has, is and probably will con- 
tinue to sell milk as low or lower than 
any other dealer in Akron and _ for 
practical purposes, lower than any 
other dealer in the United States. 


has been able to 


The issue in Akron is a complicated 
one. Basically it is a question of two 
different methods of distributing milk 
and two different concepts of what is 
right and what is wrong. No one, least 
of all milk handlers, can quarrel with 
the idea of good quality milk at low 
prices. That, after all, is the ultimate 
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test of a sound milk operation. If the 
Lawson Milk Company, forgetting for 
the moment the questionable advertis- 
ing and the producer raids, can buy, 
process and sell milk at a price to the 
consumer of ten cents a quart, and 
still earn the necessary profit, then 
the firm has discovered a method of 
milk distribution of tremendous value 
and significance. As one dealer in 
Akron put it, “maybe that’s the way 
to sell milk.” If, however, The Law- 
son Milk Company is not making a 
profit on their fluid milk operation, if 
they are merely using low priced milk 


as a loss leader, as a traffic builder for 
the stores, then their conduct comes 
pretty close to being a betrayal of the 
people of Akron. 


In the thirties, J. J. Lawson ran a 
small milk concern in Akron. He sold 
his business to the Borden Company 
and for the usual five year period he 
stayed out of the milk business. About 
ten years ago he entered the industry 
again by opening up a few milk stores 
where he offered milk in gallon con- 


tainers at 25 cents a gallon. This was 


(Please turn to Page 60) 
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QUESTION NO. 1.—Heretofore we 
have kept our account books with- 
out regard to departmental segre- 
gation of costs as between process- 
ing and distribution. Our business 
has grown considerably in the last 
few years and we would like your 
opinion of any advantages to be 
had by segregating expenses. 


ANSWER NO. 1.—First of all, let’s 
consider just why any account books 
should be kept in the first place. The 
primary reason for bookkeeping is to 
inform the owners of business what 
progress is being made, and to keep 
track in an orderly way of dealings 
with parties outside the business. To- 
day, of course, with social security 
regulations, taxes, the SEC, the fed- 
eral and state marketing orders, or- 
derly records must be kept as a matter 
of law, and self protection. But even 
without all our agencies, the primary 
reason for record keeping would hold 
true. As a matter of fact, regulatory 
agencies have performed at least one 
service to business in requiring ade- 
quate records and books to be kept, 
thus forcing, as it were, business en- 
tities to keep themselves informed. 


Admitting, then, the necessity of 
good accounting from a management 
standpoint, it follows that the more in- 
formative a company’s books are, the 
better a business can be managed. 
Your question has to do with main- 
taining the so-called profit and loss, 
or trading, accounts. and the pro- 
forma statement of profit and loss you 
enc’ sed sets up Net Sales, less Pur- 
chases, less Opening Inventory, plus 
Closing Inventory, equals Gross Profit. 
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Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 1414 
South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He'll do his best to 
give you the straight dope. 











Gross Profit, less a list of heterogene- 
ous expenses, equals net profit. The 
Net Profit, of course, is what you and 
anyone else are primarily interested in. 
In not properly segregating your ex- 
penses, however, you lose sight of the 
way your net profit was arrived at, 
which is important if your statements 
are to be, as they should be, a guide to 
future operations as well as an his- 
torical record of past performance. 
The net profit is important. But it's 
even more important to keep on hav- 
ing net profits, and you can best keep 
on having them by paying proper at- 
tention to your costs and expenses as 
they relate to one another and as they 
relate to those of others. 


The first step in carrying out your 
proposed segregation is to re-arrange 
your chart of accounts along func- 
tional lines: products cost, processing 
expenses, selling and delivery ex- 
penses, and general or office expenses. 
This functional segregation will pro- 
vide right off the bat a more informa- 
tive profit and loss statement, and it 





will also form the groundwork for a 
comprehensive cost accounting system, 
by department and line, which you 
will surely find to be necessary as you 
expand further. The actual grouping 
of expense accounts functionally is not 
a big problem. For instance, your first 
function, products cost, would include 
such items as cost of milk and cream 
purchased, cost of sugar, powder and 
syrup, and such items which directly 
make up the products you sell. The 
second function, processing expenses, 
would include all expenses incurred 
to put the product in shape to be de- 
livered to its consumers. These ex- 
penses will include bottles, cans and 
cases, caps, hoods, washing and clean- 
ing supplies, plant labor, depreciation 
of plant equipment, insurance and 
taxes on plant building and equip- 
ment, social security taxes on plant 
labor, repairs to plant equipment and 
maintenance of building and equip- 
ment, testing of products, power, light 
and water, and all other expenses di- 
rectly related to processing your prod- 
ucts and putting them into final shape 
for distribution. The third function, 
selling and delivery, will include ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, deprecia- 
tion of trucks, drivers’ wages and com- 
missions and social security taxes 
thereon, gas and oil, insurance on 
trucks, repairs, tires and tubes, sales 
licenses and permits, etc. The fourth 
function, general and office expenses, 
will include those expenses not di- 
rectly related to either production and 
processing, or to selling and delivery. 
They would include dues and sub- 
scriptions, depreciation of office furni- 


(Please turn to Page 55) 
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For beauty 
il WRAPPERS 





...Lt’S Patapar 


When you want a wrapper with beauty. with extra sales 
appeal call on Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 

And with Patapar you'll have a wrapper that really 
protects. Patapar has high wet-strength. It resists grease. 
With clean, strong, white folds it will keep your product 
fresh and appetizing. 

We'll print the Patapar wrappers for you in colorful 
inks with smart, modern design. Our plants are specially 
equipped for printing Patapar economically in 
one or more colors by letterpress or offset lithog- Y Protect 
raphy. Patapar| ¢ 


May we show you samples of printed Patapar 


- r A 


<<" 


wrappers and quote prices on your require- 
ments? Write us today. Patapar Keymark, 


nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMP@&NY + BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, California 
Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. e 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Wonderful for: 


Butter wrappers 
Cheese wrappers 
Box and tub liners 


Milk and cream 


can gaskets 


Ice cream wrappers 
and flavor labels 


and many other uses 


a6 U.S PAT. OFF 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PAFCHMENT 
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on systems were set up in both cities. This 
picture shows Washingtonians lined up to get certificates that 
enabled them to secure milk from the meager supply available. 


The issue in both Washington and Pittsburgh was a five day week 
with six days pay. Picture above shows strikers picketing Chest- 
nut Farms in Washington. 


Washington strike was settled after 
nine day walkout. 


IN WASHINGTON 


DRIVERS AND PLANT MEN 


HERE was plenty of milk for the 
hogs last month but little for 
the citizens of Washington and 
Pittsburgh as the fluid milk inlustry 
was tied up tighter than a wet shirt 
Strikes by driv- 


ers and plant men in both cities were 


in those two markets. 


responsible for the difficulties. 


The strike, 


found customers lining up at 


Washington which 
emer- 
gency distribution centers to get what 
little milk was available, was settled 
The Pitts- 


burgh strike is still going on as this 


after a hectic nine days. 


is written with dealers holding fast 
against union demands. Of seventy- 
seven dealers involved only one small 


The Wash- 


ington strike was a relatively orderly 


operator has capitulated. 


affair but in Pittsburgh a few sporad- 
ic acts of violence gave an ugly cast 
to a situation always loaded with po- 
tential dynamite. Bottles were thrown 
through the windows of one dairy and 


trucks were overturned. Governor Duff 
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ordered the State Police to take vigor- 
ous action and warned that such acts 

. Were as criminal as the acts of 
bandits and will be treated as such”. 
Union officials denied the governor’s 
charges and declared “there have been 
no acts of violence. Nobody has been 
hurt or harmed.” Nevertheless, win- 
dows were smashed, trucks were over- 


turned and milk dumped. 


Demand 40 Hour Week 


The Washington strike was called 
to force the issue when Washington 
milk firms and local 246 Milk Drivers 
and Dairy 
of L. 


tract. 


Employee's Union A F. 
failed to agree on a new con- 
The nut that would not crack 
was the Union demand for a forty 
hour five day week for drivers and 
plant men with no reduction in pay 
from the six day week provided for 
Milk com- 
pany management offered to meet the 


demands if Sunday deliveries were 


under the old contract. 


The 


agree to drop Sunday deliveries and 


eliminated. Union would not 


negotiations broke down at that point. 


Nine Washingtop dairies were in- 
volved in the strike. They were Chest- 
nut Farms-Chevy Chase, Embassy, 
Harvey's, Lucerne, Model Farms, 
Richfield, Thompson’s, Wakefield, and 
Alexandria. Approximately 1650 driv- 
A mil- 
lion and a half pounds of milk a day, 


ers and plant men went out. 


most of it supplied by the Marylana 


Virginia Producer's Association, was 


involved. 


The issue was clouded by the fact 
that although, the industry in Wash- 
ington was operating on an industry 
with the 
strike was directed against only three 
The Union 
charged that six of the dairies were 
violating the National Labor Relations 


Act when they closed down, maintain- 


wide contract Union, the 


of the nine dairy firms. 


ing that since the strike was against 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase, Wake- 
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Navy Department personnel were not immune to the general 
inconveniences to which Washington residents were subjected. 
Shown here is a Navy certificate authorizing a milk purchase. 


Armed with a certificate a housewife secures her emergency 
ration of milk from a Richfield dairy truck. In the first days of 
the strike this was the only dairy authorized by the union to 


operate. 


AND PITTSBURGH 


STAGE MAJOR STRIKES 


field, and Harvey’s, the action of the 
other six firms constituted a lockout. 
The dairy companies argued that the 
contract was an industry wide con- 
tract, therefore, a strike against one 
The Union 
filed charges of unfair labor practice 
with the National 
Board on the basis of the lockout 
The NLRB ruled against the 
complaint, however. In a decision 
handed down on June 16 NLRB’s 
General Council Robert N. Denham 


ruled that since the dairies were bar- 


was a strike against all. 


Labor Relations 


charge. 


gaining as a group a strike against one 
was strike against all. He declared 
that all 


group were 


members of the employer 


justified in “exercising 
their full and economic force to count- 
eract the force of the Union represent- 
ed by its strike call”. To substantiate 
its position that the strike was directed 
against th:ee dairies the Union had 
instructed its members to report for 
work at the other six firms. The men 


reported for work but were turned 


July, 1950 


away. It was this action which pre- 


cipitated the lockout charge. 


Early Settlement Handicapped 


Early attempts at bringing about a 
settlement were handicapped by the 
necessity of setting up some sort of 
emergency distribution system to take 
care of those individuals who absolute- 
ly had to have milk. This group in- 
cluded babies, people suffering from 
stomach ailments, tuberculosis pati- 
Both 


representa- 


ents, and malnutrition cases. 
union and management 
tives met with city officials to work 
Mean- 


between the 


out an emergency program. 
while communication 
union and the dairies was reduced to 


a letter writing; telegram stage. 


The contract governing relations be- 
tween the union and the dairies ex- 
Talks had been 


under way for several weeks prior to 


pired on June 6. 


that time. At a meeting on Friday, 


June 9, the union membership author- 





ized its representatives to call a strike 
any time after 12:01 June 10. The 


strike call was 


pending 
further negotiations on that day. At 


postponed 


11:30 negotiations broke down and 
the strike call was issued for that after- 
noon. According to the union, a tele- 
gram was sent to dairy company of- 
ficials naming the dairies against 
whom the strike was being called as 
well as naming the dairies not being 
Dairy officials say that they 
received the 
Monday, June 12, 


second 


struck. 
never message. On 
the union sent a 
message offering to return 
their men to work “unconditionally” 
at the six plants they said were not 
being struck. The dealers replied by 
inviting the union to return its men 
to all nine plants. The union took 
this reply as a rejection of its offer, 
the six plants would not be reopened 
until the entire dispute was settled. 
The union sent a third telegram which 
repeated the “immediate and uncon- 
ditional” offer to return to work in 


the six non-struck dairies were con- 
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cerned. The dairy management re- fore before any further consideration 6. If that is not your intention, what 
sponse and the final union reply, both may be given to your offer these ques- is your intention? 


of which indicate the rising temper- tions must be answered: 


ature of the tempers, follow. 
Eugene R. Hubbard, 


Please let me have the answers to 


What differences exist between the foregoing questions so that I may 


the union on one » and Chestnut submit them to my associates in th 

Secretary-treasurer, Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy, Wakefield industry and give you a prompt reply 

Milk Drivers and Employes’ Union Dairy and Harvey's Di uiry on the other LUCERNE MILK CO. 
No. 246: side that do not between the Frank J. Sheehan. 
This is in reply to your telegram union on its side and Lucerne, Thomp- 

of this date repeating what you say son’s, Alexandria; Richfield, Model Reply By Union 

is an “unconditional offer” by your Farms and Embassy? Frank J. Sheehan, Esq. 


members to return to work in Lucerne, 


Embassy, Thompson’s, Richfield, Mo- 
. 


del Farms and Alexandria dairies. 2. On the assumption that there are 
no such differences, why do you want 


It is time for you to fish or cut bait 
on the essential questions involved. 
On Saturday last you and your assoc- 


Calls for Terms 


to return to work in six plants while 
maintaining your strike 


Lucerne Milk Co. 
Division of Safeway Stores, Inc. 


I am herewith by hand delivering 
this letter to you today in answer to 


your telegram which was received lat: 


in three? 
last night. You are an experienced 


iates broke off negotiations and 3. Under what terms as to wages, labor negotiator. For many years 
through Commissioner Baker of the hours and working conditions would you were in the Conciliation Service 
Mediation Service notified all nine your members expect to work now of the United States Labor Depart- 
dairies participating in the negotia- that you have terminated the con- ment and you are well schooled in the 
tions the union was on strike as of tract? law of labor relations. It is difficult 
11:30 a.m. that day. By your act 4. For what period of time, weeks, for me to believe that you dictated, 
you terminated the contract entered months, or years would your members wrote or drafted the “quiz” telegram 
into in 1948. See Article 32 of that work under those conditions? that you sent last evening. 
metrement. 5. Does your present strategy mean You know very well that under the 
As of today there is no contract that from here on you no longer in- National Labor Relations Act it be- 
in effect between your union and the tend to negotiate a working agreement comes the duty of an employer to 
industry as a whole or in part. There- with the entire industry? accept his employes back when an 














| John Eiferd Cuts Steam Costs 75% | 




















John Eiferd, prominent dairyman and president of Golden 
Star Dairy of East Liverpool, Ohio, slashed his steam costs from 
$1,600 to $375 a month after installing two CLAYTON 
FORCED RE-CIRCULATING STEAM GENERATORS. Hun- 
dreds of other Clayton equipped dairies across the country report 
similiar outstanding money-saving records. 


The Clayton generator gives you full working pressure in five 
minutes from a cold start; adjusts itself automatically to meet 
every load demand; eliminates standby losses; produces steam at 
lower cost and with greater fuel savings. 


Know for sure. Write for full story of Clayton’s amazing effi- 
ciency . . . low initial cost . .. money saving operation. Clayton 


Manufacturing Company, Dept. M, Box 550, El Monte Calif. 
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“SAFETY FIRST!” 


One of Seal Leaks’ most appreciated features is our 
safety-first sanitary method of packaging them. 


The base unit is a dust-tite box of 250 — four to the 
thousand — forty to the case of 10,000. Open just 
one of these neostyle units at a time, and your un- 
used Seal-Leaks will remain sanitary and sweet 
indefinitely. Stock up safely, too! Fewer orders 
less bother — less danger of running short. 

Always an exact fit. One for every milk closur 

joint in your entire plant. Your jobber stocks 


the most-used sizes order from him today 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


UNIVERSAL NAME 
IN GASKETS ~ 


- 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC 
Beaver Falls. New York. U:S:‘A 
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unconditional offer to return to work 
had been made. You are also well 
acquainted with the principle of law 
that the duty to bargain is a continu- 
ous one; that even when employes 
are out on strike, it is the duty of the 
employer to meet with the majority 
representative of his employes and en- 
gage in good faith bargaining. Your 
telegram with its six questions is 
nothing but corroborative evidence in 
support of the lockout and it further 
on its face is the commission of an 


unfair labor practice and an outright 


Whether you call the shutdown of 
your plant a lockout or a strike, the 
fact remains that the employes of 
these six plants have and will continue 
to report to work each day until these 
plants are open All day yesterday 
you refused to bargain At approxi- 
mately 10 o'clock Monday night the 
union made a counterproposal to the 
employers and waited unti 2 a.m. the 
next morning for a reply and as of this 
writing the union has received no 
answer to that proposal. The employ- 
ers have refused to meet with the 
union bargaining committee and have 


draw the unfair labor practices that 
you would open the six dairies. Our 
attorney immediately and without con- 
dition accepted that offer and stated 
that he would withdraw the lockout 
charges if you would open the six 
dairies. Later, when Mr. Hanson 
went into a conference with the em- 
ployers he stated that his offer was 
withdrawn and that the six dairies 
would not open. This is only another 
indication of the bad faith bargaining 
because on Monday night you stated 
in the bargaining conference that if 
the union had not filed lockout charg- 


tO violation of the National Labor Rela- refused to state whether they accept es (which it had a right to do under 
t : - An . 
. tions Act. or reject the counter proposal of the the act) that you thought the bargain- 
ye ~ , . H scc ae 7-1 > 
Offer Repeated union. Yesterday, you told the concil- ing issue could have been settled. 
rs , : : . , . , 
: ; iator that you would not meet with We will not further engage in any 
2e We are herewith again making an : le ‘ ‘ , A — = 
ca the union bargaining committee until long distance collective bargaining by 
t- unconditional offer to return to work Ger : a os : ‘ 
; your “quiz” telegram was answered. telegram or letter. We stand ready 
9 to the six plants to wit: Lucerne, ind willing to meet with you or your 
: : ° f ay resterde ‘0 Se ) f * d d 
ult Thompson, Richfield, Alexandria, Mo- All d ty yesterday you sat on oan ommittee in good faith bargaining 
d : ; hands in a separate room and refused  COMmtee In good ta a 
; del Farm and Embassy We further a 9 to resolve the issues 
m tand ly 1 willing t —s to resume bargaining negotiations. ? boi pacetes 
stand ready and willing to enter into : , 
, —s das : on We hope that in the interest of the 
argaining regotiation tor <¢ WwW con- . ° ° 
aT GANE Tog . 2 oe Attorney's Offer Accepted public that you will resume bargain- 
he tract. Before any of the six dairies To further support the charge of ing negotiations and make a good 
e- were closed down on Saturday, you your bad faith in bargaining, your faith effort to settle this dispute. We 
to were notified that these six dairies attorney, Elisha Hanson, - Esq., in are not engaging in a writing cam- 
an would not be struck but that a strike front of the District Commissioners paign with you and any question that 
would only be called against Chestnut and the press yesterday morning you wish to profound after your six 


Farms, Wakefield and Harvey’s. 


stated that if the union would with- 


plants are opened up and bargaining 





(GGsvcce ee AND ALL YOUR LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


.. + GET THEM FROM 
CHERRY-BURRELL 


Glassware, test equipment... 
all laboratory supplies are now 





as near as your telephone. Your 
Cherry-Burrell Branch or Associate 
Distributor has a complete stock of 
the supplies you need for all standard 
types of milk, cream and other dairy 
A laboratory tests and analyses. For 
E prompt information and service, 
—— call your nearest Cherry-Burrell 
Representative. He's listed in 56 
classified telephone directories, 





CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office 

427 W Randolph Street, Chicago 6, III 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 





Ceeniimiker ae 2 grew mildly 


low July, 1950 : 
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Confusion is a mild word to describe the general snafu that resulted from shutting down 
the Washington milk market. Loaded trucks are stalled as officials try to figure out some 
method cf disposing of the milk. 


negotiations have been resumed _ in 
good faith, answers will be given to 
any question during these bargaining 


negotiations. Very truly yours, 
EUGENE R. HUBBARD. 
Secretary-treasurer, Local 246, Milk 


Drivers and Dairy Employes. 


Action of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation service plus public 
pressure that kept negotiators at work 
hour after hour finally produced a 
settlement. The men went back to 
work on June 19 and deliveries were 
resumed. Under the terms of the 
new contract the drivers get a five 
day week with six days pay and 25 


Some of the milk went to other markets, some went into cheese 

as the picture above shows, but an awful lot of it went to the 

hogs. The hogs may have liked the idea but the people in Wash- 
ington took an extremely dim view of the episode. 
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days a year off. Plant men will work 
44 hours a week or five and a half 
days. The actual arrangement calls 
for working five days one week and 
six days the next to make the five 
ind a half days. Sunday deliveries 
Outside of the 
44 hour week for plant men the union 


are to be continued. 


got everything it asked for. The 
dealers contention that Sunday deliv- 
eries should be eliminated was turned 
down. Pay for the five and five and a 
half day week remains the same as 


it was for the six day week. 


Emergency Milk Distributed 
During the strike milk was distri- 


buted on an emergency basis. Con- 


meet 





When an enterprising storekeeper was prevented by health 

authorities from selling a load of milk brought in from Baltimore 

he announced that he would give it away. This line is in front 
of a nearby fire house where he handed out the milk. 


siderable criticsm was levelled at the 


parties involved, including city offici- 


als, for allowing the situation to de- 


velop without making provisions for 
getting milk to those who had to have 
it. It was pointed out by the news- 
papers that in strike bound Pittsburgh 
milk deliveries were being made. A 
plan was drawn up which provided 
Richfield Dairy, 


sales to be made on a cash basis to 


for processing by 


those having a doctor’s certificate 
showing their need for milk. This 
meant that customers had to travel 
long distances in order to get milk. 
The resulting snafu was magnificently 
royal. A subsequent plan evolved in 
which all of the dairies excepting 
Lucerne, which has no retail trucks, 
and Richfield which was already oper- 
ating, were involved. This final pro- 
posal involved the emergency delivery 
of milk to those with doctor’s certi- 
ticates. 


According to The Evening Star, 
Washington newspaper, “There ap- 
peared to be a great deal of confus- 
ion. Hundreds of telephone calls 
poured into dairies for information. 
Meanwhile other hundreds already 
armed with their doctor's certificates 
beat paths to the nine dairies which 
will sell milk to families whose doctors 
certify they need it” 


Outside Milk Brought In 
Milk from the outside, that is milk 


that was not authorized by the health 
department, added 
confusion to the already confused 
situation. <A 


came in and 


occurred 


small riot 
when a grocery store advertised milk 


rar 


et nantes 
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for sale. Hundreds of housewives 
queued up under the impression that 
they had struck gold. Their hopes 
were dashed, however, when the 
health inspectors stopped the sale on 
the grounds that it was Baltimore 
milk. The proprietor, thereupon an- 
nounced that he would give the milk 
away the following day. He specified 
a fire station in nearby Silver Springs 
as the locale of the bonanza. 


With the settlement of the strike, 
deliveries rapidly returned to normal, 
drivers and plant men went back to 
work and the dairies went back into 
the milk business. 


Meanwhile, events in Pittsburgh 
are slow in building up to a settle- 
ment. Public pressure, however, is 
growing and judging from the tone 
of the newspapers it is reaching the 
stage of “settle this strike or else”. 
Farmers too, are becoming more angry 
as the days wear on and no settle- 
ment is forthcoming. Emergency 
deliveries are being made but, as in 
the case of Washington, they are a 
far cry from a regular milk supply. 
The consumers who must have milk 


for reasons of health must be certified 


by the family physician who in turn 
informs the Allegheny County Medical 
Center. This procedure has resulted 
in a terrific burden on physicians and 
on the medical center where additional 
help and extra telephone lines had to 
be employed. 

The crux of the dispute is the de- 


mand for higher wages for both plant 


men and drivers. The union, Local 





Housewives in _ Pittsburgh, 
thoroughly fed up with the poor 
milk situation resulting from the 
strike in that city, have proposed 
a unique method of retaliation. 
When the strike is settled and 
deliveries are being made once 
again they are planning to 
change milk dealers every week. 
Never under estimate the power 


of a woman. 











205 A. F. of L. Milk and Ice Cream 
Salesmen and Dairy Employees, is 
asking for a five day week at the same 
pay they received for a six day week. 


The dairies are offering alternate six 


and five day weeks with pay for a 












BASCO APRONS are sturdy, 
long wearing. Correctly 
designed and cut for com- 
fort and complete protec- 
tion. Available in cotton, 
rubber or plastic. Don’t 
buy aprons until you get 
BASCO prices and samples. 


Write 
FOR BASCO’S HANDY 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 





ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON CO. 


226 WEST ONTARIO STREET * 


Profusely illustrated to show aprons 
gloves, bags and other items in the 
popular BASCO line. 


six day week until May 1951. After 


May 1951 a five day week to prevail. 
As far as the drivers are concerned 
management and union are fairly close 
together, “within spitting distance” 
Main dif- 
ference and most difficult hurdle re- 


lates to the plant men. Here an im- 


one official described it. 


passe has been reached which up to 
the present time has not yielded to 
negotiation. 


Management has agreed to a $13.50 
minimum for drivers. This new mini- 
mum came about as a result of fall- 
ing retail prices which cut into driver’s 
commissions. Dealers are apparantly 
sympathetic to demands from plant 
men for a five day week but maintain 
that the gradual evolution of the short- 
er week, reflected by their counte: 
proposal is the only solution that they 


can consider. 


The Pittsburgh strike is the first 
strike since the union signed an indus- 
try agreement in 1937. It is the third 
strike that the union has called since 
it received its charter in 1931. 

Despite the relatively peaceful char- 
acter of the Pittsburgh milk industry 
labor relations-wise the five million 


Please turn to Page 57) 





alle 
@ Stainless steel 
runners reduce 





case friction. 


@ Completely 
sealed. 
Moisture 
cannot 
decompose 


insulation. 


@ Vadlock holes 
in latches. 


@ Holds 2 ice 
trays plus 3 
quart cases 
and 1 pint 
tray. 


@ Moderately 
priced. 


CHICAGO 10 
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| ALL ALUMINUM 


TRUCK 
REFRIGERATORS 


@ Were is a truck refrigerator that affords all 
of the ‘‘most-wanted"’ features. This quality box 
teatures lifetime, all aluminum, airplane type 
construc . riveted for super = strength. 
Nickel plated screws and stainless steel hard- 
ware make the entire assembly rustproof. Dou- 
ble than normal insulation gives you maximum 
cooling effi ymy. Fifty pounds 
of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 30 hours 
in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the Hollings- 
worth Truck Refrigerator is designed for com- 
plete space utilization. Model illustrated fits 
contour of Diveo Truck Bod». 













Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 
of Milk Delivery Trucks . . . Special 
Boxes Made to Order. 














JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


CLIFTON HEIGHTS eo PENNSYLVANIA 
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The outcome of a sixteen dairy suit against the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation is in the lap of the 
gods. The verdict and the opinion accompanying the 


verdict will be of profound significance to the dairy in- 





right between the eyes, on the other hand— 





dustry. It may be that price cutting is about to get it 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 








hree Million Dollar Suit Grows 
Out of New York Price War 


HE retail price of fluid milk in the New York City 

area was cut from one to two and a half cents a quart 

on October 13, 1949. On May 8, 1950 suit was 
brought in the federal court against the National Dairy 
Products Corporation, Sheffield Farms, Inc., eleven other 
milk handlers and sixteen of their officers, by sixteen inde- 
pendent companies. Three and a half million dollars, 
three times the damages, was asked because of an alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 


According to the complaint the companies against 
whom this action is brought have, for many years, “by 
their dominant position, influence and power pursued a 
policy of eliminating competition from independent dis- 
tributors in the dairy industry throughout the United 
States, especially those selling fluid milk, in violation of 
the federal anti-trust laws” 


The methods that are alleged to have been used to 
this end are “Selling fluid milk at unreasonably low prices 
in areas where there is competition while maintaining 
high prices in the areas where they have no competition; 
granting ‘loss leaders’ to storekeepers in the sale of milk 
products; granting secret and discriminatory discounts, 
preferences and rebates to large chain stores and markets 
and obtaining discriminatory discounts from manufac- 
turers and suppliers by quantity purchasing of equip- 
ment and supplies; disparaging and misrepresenting to 
customers the products, business credit and integrity of 
competitors and using their enormous capital to secure 
accounts by giving customers cash payments and free 
goods and by supplying said customers with large and 
expensive ice boxes and signs” 

These companies, according to this complaint, by 
reducing the price of fluid milk in the New York City 
area on October 13, 1949, from one to two and a half 
cents a quart, are selling milk below cost and offsetting 
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this loss from (a) income from milk processing in the 
New York City area; (b) by profits from the sale of milk 
elsewhere in the United States; (c) by profits from the sale 
of other milk products. 

These methods, it is further alleged, represent (1) an 
effort by these companies to monopolize the sale and dis- 
tribution of fluid milk in this locality (2) to eliminate the 
companies bringing this action from the milk industry 
and (3) to ultimately increase prices. 

Seek Triple Damages 

The recovery sought by these companies is the allow- 
ance provided by the law of three times the following 
damages alleged to have been incurred: 





Cato Milk Company, In¢ $18,7 
Cooperdale Dairy Company In 2 
Eastern Farms Products, Inc 113,3 
Elmhurst Cream Company Ine 72 
Ferndale Farms, Inc 102 
Freeman's Dairy, Inc 115 
Gimpel Farms, Inc 52 
Grandview Dairy, In 128 
Glendale Farm Products, Inc 16 
Hegeman Farms Corporation 117,20 
Hamilton Milk and Cream Company 63,334 
Queens Farms Dairy, Inc 169,068.00 
Silvercrest Farms, In 48,355.20 
Trieagle Dairies, Inc 40,646.40 
Trinity Dairy Company, Inc. 75,598.80 
Vernon Farms. Inc. 6,482.4¢ 


In addition an injunction is sought against the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation and these other com- 
panies associated with it as defendants forbidding the 
continued sale of milk at these “unreasonably low prices” 
and the continuance of the alleged monopoly. 

The Sherman and the Clayton and Robinson-Patman 
Acts that are claimed here to have been violated, are in 
substance that, “Every contract, combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or commerce is illegal,” with 
provisions for enforcement and penalties. 

The late Stephen Leacock once said he had gone 
out of the business of prophesying, that efficiency in work 
of that character demanded a mature age of six or seven 
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hundred vears and a bombing range of three to fou 


thousand years. Not even with this qualification of 
Prof. Leacock would anyone attempt to forecast the out- 


come of this suit against the National Dairy Products 


Corporation. 
The St. Louis Case 
A similar violation of these statutes was decided last 
December by the Federal Court of Appeals and a judg- 


and St. Louis Dairy Com- 
panies of a violation of these laws was set aside. 


ment convicting the Pevely 


These two dairy companies are milk handlers selling 
and distributing approximately 63 percent of the fluid 
milk retailed in the St. Louis, Missouri area. On April 8, 
1938 both companies reduced the retail price of fluid 
Sixteen months later both com- 
panies increased the price two cents. 1940 
another half a quart raise and another 
increase for a similar amount the 


milk by one cent a quart. 
In February, 
occurred a cent 
following December. 
Six months later another cent a quart was added to the 
retail price and in July, 1946 the price was increased 
further by a cent, in October, 1946, by two 
an aggregate advance in price by both companies 
of seven cents from 1938 to 1946. 


and again, 
cents, 





Albert Woodruff Gray is a retired lawyer who 
has turned his hand to writing. In his article on the 
suit by sixteen dairy firms in New York City, seek- 
ing triple damages from the National Dairy Products 
Corporation as a result of the New York price war, 
he found a fertile field for legal investigation. He 
has declined to make any predictions concerning the 
outcome of the suit, primarily he says, because to do 
so would be to get out on a limb and saw it off. At 
the present time the war is still going on with little 
indication of an early settlement. 











Last December in setting aside this conviction of the 
Pevely and St. Louis Dairy Companies the Federal Court 
of Appeals said that the milk handled by these companies 
was a standardized product and since the cost items were 
substantially identical for both companies a uniformity in 
price would result from economic forces. 


Court of Appeals Finds Nothing Wrong 


To this the court added the statement that there is 
nothing peculiar in the fact that a change in the price oc- 
curs simultaneously. Such prices not only advance by the 
same amount but they advance on the same day. 
as it should be. 


This is 
Under the free en- 
terprise system, competition forces all handlers to pay the 
same price. 


There is no collusion. 


“We are clear,” said that court, “ 


that mere uniformity 
in prices in the sale of 


a standardized commodity such 
as milk is not in itself evidence of the violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act.” 


In another decision involving not only these same 


statutes but the same circumstances, a Federal District 


July, 1950 





‘Because. they're years ‘ahead in steam generation... 


STEAM 
GENERATORS 





a 
cyclonic” 
combustion 


*k WHAT 1S IT? it’s the modern scientific 
discovery of transferring heat at the highest degree 
of efficiency with a new low in fuel consumption. 
Principal factors of which are the cylinderized solid 
flame with its exclusive cyclo-motion power, de- 
signed to utilize the full potential of every particle 
of fuel. . . and the thin layer of air resulting from 
centrifugal force that’s always between the flame 
and wall of combustion chamber. A combination to 
produce steam far in excess of conventional stand- 
ards for measured heating surfaces. 


SEND FOR ALL THE BIG REASONS 


Learn how the completely automatic Cyclotherm 
with its unexcelled all-in-one package type 
features wipe out waste and excess costs. If 
you are planning a new or replacement boiler 
installation it will pay you to first get the 
facts on Cyclotherm. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


ee ee 
available to 
fit your steam 
or water load 
for processing 
or heating. 
Low pressure 
to 200 psi fired 
with light or 
heavy oil, gas 
or combina- 
tions. 











CYCLOTHERM CORP. 
Oswego, New York 









OS NON INAD aS OD =e ; 
1 CYCLOTHERM CORP., osweco, N. Y. j 
1 
| Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin P-1 showing 
| the advantages of Cyclotherm’s new concept in errers i 
1 Heat Transfer. Without obligation, of course. 5 | 
Dept. AMR 7 | 
| NAME 
l 
ADDRESS | 
l 
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Court had said, “Combinations are not in themselves il- 
legal any more than are contracts, agreements and under- 
standings generally; but when the purpose of either is to 
destroy competition in trade or commerce, the particular 
transaction falls within the operation of the anti-trust stat- 
ute. It does not follow that every contract or combination 
whcih in any degree tends to restrict competition is illegal. 
So strict a rule would invalidate innumerable business trans- 
actions which are unobjectionable and necessary that busi- 
ness shall not completely stagnate.” 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The tolerance of these lower courts toward price fixing 
does not, however, tell the whole story. Samuel Butler said 
of the expulsion of Satan from Heaven that only one side 
Not until the past few 
weeks has the United States Supreme Court told its side 


of that story had ever been told. 


of the story in relation to price fixing agreements similar 


to that involved in the present litigation. 


A few years ago Justice Douglas of that court said in 
an opinion, “Ruinous competition, financial disaster, evils 
of price cutting and the like, appear throughout our history 
as the ostensible justifications for price cutting.” The com- 
ment is an echo of three centuries ago when a member of 
the English Parliament said of monoplies, “These monop- 
olies, like the frogs of Egypt, have gotten possession in our 
dwellings and we have scarcely a room free from them. 
They sip in our cup; they dip in our dish; they sit by ow 
fire; we find them in the dye vat, wash bowl and powder- 


ing tub.” 


Last May, after that decision reversing the conviction 
of the Missouri dairy companies had been rendered, the 
Supreme Court of the United States made an entirely dif- 


ferent determination in relation to this manner of pricing 
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College dairy majors will be out 
in full force at the dairy products 
judging contest which will be held 
in conjunction with the great Dairy 
Industries show at Atlantic City the 
third week in October. The con- 
test sponsored by Dairy Industries 
Society International will bring to- 
gether the top college dairy prod- 
ucts judges in the country. Shown 
in the picture are last year’s top 
individual winners being congratu- 
lated by Dr. G. M. Trout of Michi- 
gan State College. This unique 
contest is only one of the many 
splendid feautres of the show. 








on the opinion of Justice Douglas who had a few years 


ago condemned price fixing agreements in any form. 


Experience of Real Estate Association 


In this latest case before the Supreme Court a civil 
action had been brought by the United States against the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards on the ground 
that members of that organization and of the Washington 
Real Estate Boards had combined and conspired to fix 
commission rates for their services. The facts are striking- 
ly similar to those in this present case against the National 
Dairy Products Corporation and the other defendants in 
that action. 


The lower court held that this agreement for uniform 
In May of this year the United 
States Supreme Court reversed that decision in words that 


brokerage fees was legal. 


hold a warnnig in relation to the price fixing methods such 
as those alleged in the complaint against the National 
Dairy Products Corporation that are reminiscent of those 
words on that wall in ancient Babylon, “Thou art weighed 


in the balance and found wanting.” 


“Price fixing is per se an unreasonable restraint of 
trade,” said Justice Douglas in the opinion on which this 
decision was rendered. “It is not for the courts to deter- 
mine whether in particular settings price fixing serves an 
honorable or worthy end. An agreement shown either by 
adherence to a price schedule or by proof of consensual 
action fixing a uniform or minimum price is itself illegal 
under the Sherman Act no matter what end it was designed 


to serve.” 


REFERENCES 


Pevely Dairy Co. v. U.S., 178 Fed. 2d 363 

U. S. v. National Ass'n of Real Estate Boards, 70 S. Ct 
I S. v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 310 U.S. 150 

l U.8.C.A. Secs. 1-27 
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DISA DETERMINES SPACE AT SHOW 


Seven Acres of Exhibits Will Have Convention 
Hall Straining at the Seams 


ITH THE HOLDING of its fourth drawing for 
a a at the forthcoming 1950 Dairy Industries 

Exposition, the Dairy Industries Supply Association 
announced at its Washington headquarters, all except a 
very small percentage of allotments of exhibit areas have 
been completed for the seven-acre Show scheduled for 
October 16-21 at Atlantic City. Held concurrently wita 
conventions of International Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers and Milk Industry Foundation, the Exposition 
currently follows an every-other-year pattern. 


The system of space distribution, developed by DISA 
for its huge Expositions (largest regularly staged industrial 
Shows in the world) has been copied by other industries 
also. Following a basic drawing at an Annual Meeting 
of the Association, as many supplemental drawings are 
held as are necessary to accomplish practical adjustments 
of location among exhibitors, re-allot space involved in 
incidental cancellations and accommodate newly admitted 
DISA member companies. 


Some innovations in the DISA system, necessitated 
by the constant growth of the Exposition, have been put 
into effect this year. The fourth and latest drawing, for 
“First Time Exhibitors,” marks one such step. Another 
starts an alternation of the location of each of the very 
largest exhibits, in Shows to be held in Atlantic City, be- 
tween the two main levels of Convention Hall there. 


Dairy Experts Aid In Drawings 


For the fourth drawing held recently at DISA’s new 
Washington offices at 1108 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Dr. 
C. W. England, most recent past President of National 
Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers and Dr. 
H. C. Trelogan, Assistant for Marketing, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, USDA, officiated as an industry 
service. Tellers were appointed from the DISA staff. 


This drawing followed closely upon a third, a smaller 
drawing to determine adjustments in the basic one held 
in Chicago in March. In this, eleven companies, already 
exhibitors, obtained rankings for potential transfer of three 
of their number to locations other than those previously 
held. C. J. Babcock, market milk specialist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and Superintendent of the 
Collegiate Students International Contest in Judging Dairy 
Products held in connection with the Exposition and Dr. 
W. S. Arbuckle, head of the Dairy Manufacturing Depart- 
ment of the University of Maryland, served as the officials. 


Exhibitor-managed and exhibitor-controlled, the Dairy 
Industries Exposition has been a notable pace-setter in 
developing a standard for mdoern industrial expositions. 
All exhibitors must conform to regulations, strictly devised 
within the dairy supply and equipment field itself, as to 
height of displays, methods of lighting, decorum of sales- 
manship and a host of other factors and procedures. Infrac- 
tions can entail a company’s expulsion from the Exposition 
or the Association. The result, according to exposition 
experts, is one of “the best run Shows in the world.” 
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R.G.Wright has made it 
easy as... 





WITH THE NEW 


f2ROTOSOAK 








ROTATES WHILE WASHING! 








A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
SOAKER BOTTLE WASHER 





FOR THE SMALLER PLANTS 


Here is a complete soaker washer with all 
the conventional soaker bottle treatments, in- 
cluding automatic discharge, for 2/3 the price 
of comparable machines. 


If space is a problem, the Rotosoak is the 
answer because it fits where no other soaker 
will. As for its ability to wash bottles, see it 
in action and you'll be convinced. Economical 
on steam, water and detergents, it turns out 
20 sparkling bottles a minute. 


Our Rotosoak bulletin will give you more 
details. Please write today. 








R.G.Wright Co.Inc. Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
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Compare ! AND CHECK 


THE EXTRAS YOU GET INA 


STOELTING 


SANITARY PIPE WASHER 


4 











SAVE 
$50 to $100 


Get all the extras in a Stoelting Sanitary Pipe Washer without 
extra charge. Check these included features before you buy: 
Complete power assembly; covered hood for motor, pump and 
power assembly; set of four easy-rolling casters for quick portabil- 
ity; sturdy pipe rack; full back apron; broad lower shelf; 1%” 
sanitary pipe brush—everything you need for fast, thorough, 
economical pipe washing —backed by Stoelting time-honored 
craftsmanship for extra years of service. Save time .. . save 
money . get all the extras in Stoelting . .. by far today’s 
best buy in pipe washers. Only $259.60 (F.O.B. Kiel, Wis.) for 
a ten foot model; other sizes priced accordingly. Make your 
dollars do more and go farther with a Stoelting Washer. 


For Extra Values and Extra Features Write 


" §TOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 
KIEL « WISCONSIN 
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WHERE ARE THE MILK DRINKERS? 
By F. A. LACKNER, JR. 


ORE MILK AVAILABLE, at a lower price, 
with people having just as much money, 
should mean that those people are drinking 

more milk and cream. But they aren't. 


Preliminary estimates for 1949 indicate per cap- 
ita consumption of fluid milk and cream was about 
385 pounds. Compared with pre-war this looks 


good. But compare it with the years of 1945-48 
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when the average was 410 pounds. And the worst 
part is that milk consumption has been declining 
every year since 1945. 


Yet every year people have had the same or 
larger incomes, on the average. Nor has the price 
of milk been out of line with incomes or the prices 
of other foods—in fact, milk prices have been low. 


True, people drink more milk than they did 
ten years ago. But they eat more of everything. 
Almost every major item of food shows an increase 
in per capita consumption—and most of them a larger 
increase than milk. During and immediately after 
the war fluid milk was one of the easily available 
foods, prices were moderate and people used more. 
Yet those customers slipped away. Each year since 
1945 per capita consumption of fluid milk has fallen. 
For 1950 it is expected that there will be another 
drop. 


There is the problem. Its solution does not lie 
in wringing your hands, gnashing your teeth, pulling 
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out your hair, or running to the Great White Father 
on the Potomac for bigger and better handouts. The 
fluid milk industry can solve its difficulties. No fancy 
schemes, no tricks, no subsidies are needed. The 
need is for one thing only—salesmanship. The soft- 
drink people, the candy manufacturers, the beer and 
wine makers don’t just sit back and wait for the 
customers. They advertise, they beat the bushes, 
they sell—and they take customers away from fluid 


milk. 


There is one big difference between total con- 
sumption of fluid milk and per capita consumption— 
the number of people keeps increasing. New cus- 
tomers are coming along all the time. They, or the 
people who are responsible for their diets, have to 
be constantly reminded of the benefits of milk, its 
healthfulness, delicious flavor and its low price. To 
get this new customer into the class of habitual 
heavy drinkers of milk, and to instill the habit into 
present non-drinkers, is a job to be done by selling, 
by advertising, by whatever means possible. Once 
sold, they must stay sold, and that means constant 
repetition and constant selling effort. 


Everybody knows that cigarettes, candy bars, 
beer, “cokes,” etc., are available—they know it be- 
cause they are constantly told so—told constantly and 
forcefully, by all types of selling and advertising, 
both institutional (plugging the general type of prod- 
uct) and brand (plugging a particular variety) adver- 
tising. To get, and to keep, its rightful position, the 
fluid milk industry must do the same. 


It can be done by joining with others (ADA, 
National Dairy Council, Milk Industry Foundation, 
etc.) who are plugging the product, and by actively 
selling your own brand. It won't be done by just 


sitting in a dairy waiting for orders. 


BATON ROUGE GOES GRADE A 


In “lovely Louisiana” where less than twenty years 
ago, only the stores in the larger towns and cities sold 
bottled milk, the dairies are now serving all the smaller 
villages, as well as the numerous country stores through- 
out the state. 


Proof that they are earning this extra patronage is 
shown in the announcement by the public health unit 
that all the dairies in East Baton Rouge parish were 
given Grade-A ratings for the last six months of 1949. 
Those dairies which received the award, and which serve 
several adjoining parishes as well as the city of Baton 
Rouge and surrounding territory are: Santa Maria dairy, 
the Louisiana Creamery, Kleinpeter dairy, the Southern 
University dairy and the Louisiana State University dairy. 


All of the producers who ship to these plants were 
also given Grade-A ratings for the same period. 
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CHEESE VAT 


TENDER, UNIFORM, CONTROLLED HEAT for 
IMPROVED CHEESE of all types 


A modern, exceedingly efficient vat for all cheese, but 
especially soft curd cheeses. Holds precise setting temper- 
ature, accurately controls cooking for uniform, soft, sweet 
curd of finer flavor and aroma. Provides for rapid and flex- 
ible heating and cooling. No “off” batches, no uncooked 
curd, no hot spots, no sticking. Write for Bulletin 7H. 





Especially adapt- 
able to small dairy 
plants and labo- 
ratory use 


‘be ( 


i 


MAINTAINS A HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY 
EVEN IN SMALL-BATCH CHEESEMAKING 


Bottom slopes toward large gate valve for fast drainage but 
is flat and at right angles to accommodate curd knife. Vari- 
able height overflow for various levels of milk. No. 4 
finish 20-gauge stainless steel inside, aluminum or white 
enamel outside. Hot water thermometer standard equipment. 
Ask for Bulletin 7E. 


KUSEL DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Watertown, Wis. 


Cheese Vats of all kinds, Receiving Vots 
Regenerative Pasteurizers, Weigh Cans 
Holding Tanks, Can Washers, Forker and 
Agitators, Cheese Presses, Starter Cons 


Curd Knives, and other special equip 
ment. Also jobbers of complete line of 
Cheese Factory supplies 
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Ges. ++ Mary’s chocolate milk is doubly delicious 
because it is made with Forbes Chocolate, a quality 
product for 24 years. 


FORBES QUALITY CHOCOLATE 
Offers You: 


@ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR — NO BITTERNESS 
@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION—NO SEDIMENT 
@ FORTIFIED WITH PURE VANILLA PLUS VANILLIN 
@ CONVENIENTLY PACKED — ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still, send us a trial order. 





The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





What’s In Your Bottles? — 


oe 


BOTTLE SCOPE Gives you the answer 


With a Bottle Scope on your conveyor line, you know EVERY bottle is 
clean and sound-free from cracks, chips and foreign matter. Bottle Scope 
affords a highly magnified view of the bottle from the top, to and 
through the bottom. No mirrors to distract inspector. Light source is 
easy on eyes — powerful yet non-glaring. Magnifier is 14” diameter 
optical glass. Light box 16 gauge steel finished in baked enamel. Shock 
proof connections and switch. Solid brass adjustable bottle guides. Fits 
any standard conveyor. Requires but 22” of space. 


“BOTTLE SCOPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


131 BALTIMORE PIKE LANSDOWNE, PA. 
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WRITING CHECKS CAN BE FUN 


Seven Million Dollars Spent Without Pain 
When Quadruplicate Blue Streak 
Transkrit Voucher Is Used 


IME WAS THAT HARRY A. JAEGER, manager of 
the disbursements department for one of the largest 
manufacturers of dairy products in the world, called 


the twenty-fifth day of each month “C-day.” “C” meant 
complaint. 


That was the day officials of Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany, Chicago, became increasingly aware of annoying 
delays in the posting of ledger accounts to prepare the 
monthly balance sheet. 

Now, because of a simplified method of accounts pay- 
able operation, the twenty-fifth is just another busy day 
in the Bowman disbursements department. 





Modern office methods have eliminated a headache for Mr. 
Jaeger that to most folks would be a pleasure. Ever write 
seven million dollars worth of checks? 


With the assistance of The Todd Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturer of checks and check systems, Jaeger 
has developed a new technique in the handling of the 
firm’s 12,000 monthly accounts payable and payroll checks, 
amounting to between five and seven million dollars. 

Using a revamped check form since January | of this 
year, Jaeger has: 

1. Stepped up posting of ledger accounts toward 
preparation of earlier monthly balance sheets. (Accounts 
payable figures used to be ready on the 25th or 26th of the 
month; now they’re all set on the 21st.) 


2. Saved the firm thousands of dollars—and man- 


hours—a year. (Formerly three typists were employed in 
a month-long accounts payable job; now two typists are 
finished with that phase of Bowman’s accounting procedure 
in less than three working weeks.) 

Under the old system, the three typists were required 
to perform the time-consuming tasks of typing the checks 
and necessary office copies; stamping the date and voucher 
number on the distribution medium; and typing the indi- 
vidual items involved, plus the total amount of the check, 
a second time on the cash distribution sheet. 

“The problem, as I analyzed it,” Jaeger says, “was 
to evolve a check system that would provide the date, 


voucher number, vendor’s name, and total amount in one 
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operation on the main check, an office copy, a cash book 


support form, and the distribution medium.” 


Systematically, Jaeger sought a solution. During sev- 
eral months of study he created drawings of the kind of 
quadruplicate check forms he thought would best serve 
his purpose. Last October, when he had completed his 
analysis of the situation, he called in a Todd Company 
representative and presented the problem and_ the 


drawings. 


The Todd man took up the matter at once with the 
firm’s research department in Rochester, and, within a 
month, he had the answer. 


By means of a Todd form employed in making orig- 
inal and carbon copies of checks for bookkeeping and 
office use, the firm developed for Jaeger’s approval a 
system designed to streamline the dairy company’s ac- 


counts payable setup. 
“When I examined the results of Todd’s research, | 
“Using the 


newly-devised method, it is possible now only to list the 


knew we had what we wanted,” Jaeger says. 


total amount of disbursements on the distribution medium, 
rather than to identify each payment individually. The 
distribution sheet thus serves as a cash book support. In 
addition, the date, number, vendor’s name, and _ total 
amount appears on all conies of the form as a by-product 
of making out the one main check. 


“Now, we're all finished with our disbursements rec- 
ords by no later than the 21st of each month. I’m satisfied, 
the typists are happy, and, most important, the company’s 
officials are pleased. 


“There aren't any more “C-days’ now.” 
<¢ 
GREEN GOLD IN THE PASTURE 


There’s gold in the pasture feed of new England | 
Farms and the best way to “mine” it is through better | 
management, says Ralph W. Donaldson, extension agrono- 
mist at the University of Massachusetts. The Bay state | 
Green Pasture program is now in full swing, he points | 
out, with 903 farmers enrolled at the latest count. 


“As proof of what I mean, let me tell you about two 
farms I visited last week,” Donaldson relates. 


Farmer | 
A had just finished paying out $800 for his hay. He said 
he never used fertilizer except a little govrenment super- 
phosphate. Couldn't afford it was his comment.” 

“Another farmer nearby sold 45 tons of extra hay | 
produced on his farm. This was sold at $30 a ton. That | 


$1350 was enough to buy 20 tons of 7-7-7 fertilizer.” 


Farmer A has a herd of mixed animals. Farmer 


B has a herd of Jerseys. A’s herd is much larger than 
B's, yet Farmer B’s herd is producing twice the milk.” 

Says Donaldson, do you need any better proof that 
green pastures will produce gold, Good cows and good 
feed make the right combination. 

As insurance for plnty of pasture right through the 
summer, dairymen should sow sudan grass and millet in 
late June for extra feed in August. Also re-fertilize hay 
land after early cuttings, advises Donaldson. This makes 


for a heavier summer growth which can be used for rowen 





or pasture. 
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WILL DO 

THE JOB 
FOR YOU 










IT’S 
_ PERFECT 
FOR 


Ster-Bac is a quater- 
nary ammonium com- 
pound specially de- 
veloped by careful 
Klenzade research 
for the bactericidal 
treatment of food 
handling equipment. 
It is odorless, yet 
powerful. Pene- 
trates into finest 
cracks and crevices 
and is very eco- 
nomical. 


. A KLENZADE Procu<t r 
Ster- Bae eee 


THE NEW POWERFUL, POSITIVE 
ACTION GERMICIDE & BACTERICIDE 


Use it to sanitize milk cans and other 
dairy equipment, soda fountains and 
steam tables, walls, floors and toilets. 
Excellent for cold storage rooms. Sanitizes 
dishes, glassware and silver. Sanitizes 
hands of food handlers. 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


incgorPOQORATE DOD 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


CHEMICAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS SERVING THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
BRANCH OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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The true sanitary program begins on the farm. Healthy cows, 
clean premises and equipment cut down bacteria and sediment. 





In this picture a farm couple examine the sediment discs that 
tell better than a dozen reports the job the farmer has done. 


SANITATION IN THE FLUID MILK 
PROCESSING PLANT 


By W. H. HASKELL, V.M.D 


Klenzade Products, Inc. 


ANITATION IN THE FLUID MILK PLANT begins 
S on the milk producing farm. Improper production 

methods may result in the necessity for specially 
applied cleansing and sanitizing procedures in the milk 
plant. This statement is supported by ample evidence that 
the bacterial population of the milk received from the farm 
frequently has much to do with the quality of the final 
pasteurized products. 


Shifting of responsibility from producer to processo 
in can washing has been the practice for many years in 
various local areas. Company fieldmen charged with 
responsibility of sanitation on the dairy farm, usually have 
little jurisdiction over plant can washing. Therefore, they 
frequently find themselves in the position of criticizing 
the milk producer for not maintaining clean utensils, and 
being criticized by the same producer for unclean cans 
delivered from the processor. This situation would be 
greatly benefitted by investing the fieldmen with specific 
authority over plant can washing. Most can washers are 
designed to wash cans and if properly operated, equipped 
and maintained will function with reasonable efficiency. 
Inasmuch as milk and cream spends much of the time 
between production and consumption in milk cans, it is 
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extremely important that the cans be in a sanitary con- 
dition. 


Storage tanks, tank trucks, and all accessory equip- 
ment with which milk has contact, either in the receiving 
station or the processing plant, should be included in the 
sanitization procedures. In fact, sanitation in the fluid 
milk business includes careful operational methods from 
the cow to the consumer. 


Purity of Plant Water 

Careful consideration should be given to the purity 
of the plant water supply. This also carries back to the 
receiving station and the milk producer. Most city water 
supplies in this day are protected by all known protective 
necessities. Producing farms frequently operate without 
protective devices around water supplies. This is particu- 
larly true in areas operating with shallow wells and cisterns. 
Sewage disposal on the farm frequently presents a prob- 
lem, a problem which must be solved satisfactorily for the 
protection of the milk ‘supply as well as the health of the 
farm family. Failures in pasteurization permit contam- 
inated milk to pass directly to consumers with infections 
unimpaired 


Proceeding into the sanitation necessities in the milk 
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processing plant itself, the first consideration is proper 
construction of all equipment. This includes dump and 
weigh vats, pipe lines, filters, clarifiers, pre-heaters, pas- 
teurizers, homogenizers, coolers, fillers, bottlers, ete. 
Smooth construction, free from any breaks, cracks or open 
seams is a necessity, if sanitation is to be realized. It is 
extremely difficult to properly clean and sanitize equipment 
not in good repair. The minute bacteria, together with the 
food in the products handled, find their way into cracks 
and crevices and their removal is extremely doubtful. The 
providing of proper covers for all equipment containing 
milk is also essential. These covers provide protection 
against drippage, drippage which may carry contaminat- 
ing material into milk or milk products. 

The proper construction of pipe lines, either on the 
raw or pasteurized milk side, is extremely important. One 
of the most difficult problems in milk plant sanitation is 
presented in the construction of pipe joints free from 
cracks or open joints. Here again, unless pipe joints are 
smoothly constructed, they are extremely difficult to clean, 
and sanitize. The initial construction or repair of pipe 
joints should be performed by individuals thoroughly con- 
versant with the mechanical necessities inherent in the 
construction of proper pipe joints. 

Milk pumps, also, frequently present problems, mainly 
because milk plant operators and employees frequently 
fail to realize the absolute necessity of daily dismantling 
of this piece of equipment and the application of essential 
cleaning and sanitizing procedures. This is true whether 
the pumps are on the raw or pasteurized side of the 
operation 

Must Follow Instructions 


Inasmuch as, prior to pasteurization, the products 
handled have received no heat treatment, these cleaning 
procedures present only limited problems. The chief dif- 
ficulty encountered is that users of sanitizing cleansers and 
bactericides frequently do not follow instructions. The 
most carefully compounded products will not give the re- 
sults possible unless used according to instruction. Failures 
in proper products usage are matters of much concern to 
manufacturers of these cleansing compounds. 


It should be stated here, that friction is an essential 
part of any cleaning operation. Whether this friction is 
applied by strong flushing or by brushing is a matter of 
small moment. However, in any flushing operation, the 
flushing should be followed by dismantling the equipment 
and inspecting to ascertain the cleansing results. This 
applies to filters, clarifiers, homogenizers, pumps, pre- 
heaters, or any other equipment of similar design in the 
milk plant. 


Proceeding to the heat equipment which of course, 
includes pre-heaters, pasteurizers, etc., we find in use to- 
day, two distinct methods of pasteurization in use in fluid 
milk plants, applying a temperature of 143° F. for 30 min- 
utes brings about definite changes in the composition and 
character of the soil remaining on this equipment after 
usage. Likewise, the applying of a temperature of 160° F. 
for 15 seconds, brings about still further changes in the 
character of the deposit. These changes in soil character- 
istics must be considered in outlining the essential cleans- 
ing procedures. Herein, lies the basic necessity for a care- 
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NO GEARS OR METAL TO METAL 
CONTACT MEANS... 





OF PRODUCT with New 


P.D. Yliuukecha SANITARY PUMPS 


In dairy plants squeezing can mean ‘“‘battering up”’ fat glo- 
bules and losing quality control. This is not the action of 
WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Positive Displacement Pumps, 
engineered to improve production efficiency and maintain 
top quality of product. They use gentle slow speed for non- 
agitating, non-aerating flow. Large open chambers, posi- 
tive vacuum suction and positive piston action of twin-blade 
impellers are among the outstanding features that deserve 
your consideration. And remember, there are no gears or 
metal-to-metal contact . . . no threads in the product stream. 
Added up, these advantages . . . plus many others .. . 
explain why WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Positive Displace- 
ment Pumps meet 3A standards. Write for the complete details. 


WAUKESHA 
FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


WAUKESHA 
WISCONSIN 





*P. D.—Positive Displacement . . . 


Vezushoha 


Slow Speed 


100% 
SANITARY 


PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
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It is extremely difficult to properly 
clean and sanitize equipment not 
This new bottle 
washer in use in a Michigan plant 


in good repair. 


is a good example of the in- 

creased sanitary efficiency that re- 

sults when first class equipment 
is in use. 


ful consideration of the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
cleansing products by the chemical cleaning chemist. In 
addition, products usages vary for both types of pasteuriza- 
tion. Careful instructions are provided by the manufac- 
turer who is really interested in efficiency, outlining pro- 
cedures essential for the cleansing in both types of pasteur- 
ization. Here, again, in various sections of the country 
there may be the necessity for variations in products usage. 
This fact points directly to the absolute necessity for in- 
dividual job evaluation. The same factor is inherent in the 
cleaning of pre-heaters. Inasmuch as pre-heaters in the 
various operations operate at varying temperatures from 
plant to plant, it is necessary here for a job evaluation to 
outline efficient cleansing operations. 


In the cleaning and handling of pasteurization equip- 
ment, as well as all equipment with which milk has con- 
tact after pasteurization, owners and operators, as well as 
employees, should remember that every effort should be 
made to prevent post-pasteurization contamination. Inas- 
much as the effectiveness of many of the bactericidal pro- 
cedures depend in a large measure upon the cleanliness 
of equipment, the importance of cleansing operations be- 
comes apparent. Therefore, post-pasteurization pipe lines, 
filters, coolers, capping equipment, etc., should receive very 
careful cleansing and sanitizing treatment. It is not neces- 
sary here to specifically cover these cleansing and sanitiz- 
ing operations inasmuch as they will be covered in detail 
in the various panels. 


Proper storage of caps, parchments, etc., to prevent 
contamination is important. The proper handling of this 
paper equipment to prevent recontamination by fingers, 


flies, coughing, sneezing, etc., is madatory. 
Watch That Pouring Operation 


The blending of cream to various percentage stand- 
ards presents problems in the handling of the cream, as 
well as the products used in standardization. Large plants, 
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usually better equipped to handle this type of product, 


can handle the various components in vats and by pumps 
and pipe lines. The smaller plants frequently find it neces- 
sary to resort to pouring operations. In any event, all 
equipment used in handling the blending components 
should be scrupulously cleaned, adequately sanitized and 
the pouring operations conducted in such a way as to 
avoid any contamination. Chocolate drinks fall into this 
same category. Here it should be mentioned that the 
storage and handling of the chocolate is important. 


Various methods are available for adding vitamins to 
milk products. Most control officials prefer the additions 
of vitamins prior to pasteurization. Even here, the vitamin 
concentrates should be carefully handled in order to pre- 
vent contamination of the products to which they are 
added. A newer development in this line is the perfection 
of the Vit-O-Feeder which is designed to control the addi- 
tion of the vitamins to insure proper vitamin concentration. 
At the same time this method precludes the possibility of 
contamination. 


Some milk plants have found it expedient to prepare 
and dispense fruit juices along with their milk products. 
Inasmuch as many of these fruit concentrates have been 
found to contain considerable numbers of bacteria of un- 
desirable denominations it is advisable that fruit juices be 
handled after milk processing is finished or in cases where 
plant operations make it essential to handle fruit juices 
prior to the milk plant procedures, it is essential that all 
the equipment be broken down, and properly sanitized 
before being used for milk. 


Milk and milk products should be carefully protected 
during delivery. Delivery should be made in clean, at- 
tractive delivery vehicles, by well-groomed, well dressed 
personnel. Competition is keen in the milk industry and 
also keen with other industries. The attractiveness of 
vehicles and personnel in the establishment of public con- 
fidence in milk is extermely important. There has been 
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during the past year or two, a decline in the consumption 
of milk by our people. While this decline probably has 
not reached significant proportions, nevertheless, there are 
groups of our population consuming very small amounts 
of milk and milk products. The average citizen knows very 
little about milk plant operation. Yet these same individ- 
uals may evaluate quality by the appearance of delivery 
vehicles and personnel. Likewise, it is essential that the 
plant surroundings be neat and clean. The adequate con- 
sumption of milk and milk products is important to ow 
public welfare. 


VIKING SANITORS' ¢our'neeos 





The 3A approved Viking “Sanitor”’ 
pump comes in four basic sizes, 
20, 35, 50 and 90 gpm. Units are 
built in the complete sanitary 
mounting orrangement with sani 
tary motor, drive and case. 


Or, the same ‘‘Sanitor’’ pump with 
bracket and stub shaft can be 
used cs a rep'acement pump to 
install on your o'der Viking sani 
tary units 


Or, the ‘‘Sanitor’’ is furnished in 
the conventional drive arrange- 
ments of V-belt, gear, flat belt, 
Straitline or vertical mountings. 


Piant Employees Must Know 


Whatever your needs, know what 
these completely sanitary pumps 
can do for you They deliver 
liquids smoothly without pulsa- 
tion. They take-down quickly and 
easily for cleaning They have 
only five basic parts to the pump. 


A very large percentage of the unfortunate occur- 
rences involving pasteurized products has been due to 
post-pasteurization contamination. Herein lies the neces- 
sity for training in personal hygiene for every milk plant 
employee. Pasteurization should be considered a closed, 
protected process from the dump tanks to the consumer’s 





: “ - a , R The series 170, complete 
ice box. Contamination of milk and milk products after Sanitor’”’ unit delivers whole 


milk from pasteurizer to cool- 


pasteurization may occur anywhere from the pasteurizer er and bottling machine. 


to the household. Open cooler, uncovered filler, reseating Fig. 172. The conventional 
° , . V-belt drive unit with Sanitor 
caps, with contaminated fingers, etc., are the usual places pump. 





where recontaminations occur. It is essential that milk 












plant employees be impressed with the necessity for keep- ar -naiibiin: tilamniiliia, 





uct, ing fingers, spittle droplets expelled by coughing or sneez- | AN NOMONED senna el Bh 
mps ing, contamination originating from flies, etc., away from 
ces- any surface with which milk is to have contact or any 
all place where milk may be exposed. The recontamination Pump Company 
ents of milk and milk products after pasteurization is not a Cedar Falls, lowa 
and theoretical proposition but something that is very real 
s to and very important. 
this : of — . “— THE 
the It is very doubtful if sanitation is to be a reality in 


all our milk and milk product processing plants in the A E Ww 


absence of competent instruction. As an example, pas- 
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s to teurization at 143°F. for 30 minutes has been a recog- KENDALL 
Ons nized procedure for many years. The time and temper- 
min ature involved is based upon accepted scientific knowledge 
I I g 
pre- involving the destruction of bacteria harmful to people. 
are Yet we find milk plant employees operating pasteurization 
tion equipment with inaccurate thermometers, thermometers 
ddi- which are essential to the proper operation of pasteuriza- 
aon. tion equipment. Several undesirable occurrences involv- 
y of ing milk supplies have been encountered from time to 
g PI 
time in various sections of our country, due to failure “ 
pare to properly apply required time and temperature. It would | — 
icts. seem that many of these occurrences, in fact, all of them, bh E T U R | a N E 
een could be prevented with proper instruction of personnel L 
un- engaged in the all important task of efficient pasteuriza- 
s be tion. There are those who say there is no such thing as C A oY WA S “f E be 
here inefficient pasteurization. What they mean is, that it is 
lices either pasteurization or it is not. With this belief, I find FEATURING A 150° 
t all myself in complete agreement. In addition to the neces- | DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 
ized sity for training of personnel in pasteurization, comes the 
etme cee ones a. | THESE FEATURES 
advisability of careful training of personnel in the preven- | oe ie 
¢ : 7 : : ¥ % Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 
tion of post-pasteurization contamination. It is doubtful | %& Saves costly space. ; aa 
ctec : : “nos ‘ % Provides maximum visual inspection for incoming AND 
if many employees will operate efficiently unless given | outgoing cans. _ 
at- ‘ ‘ ; : ° | % Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 
J reasons why the various protective measures are neces- | % Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 
'ssec e . : Page — % All controls within easy reach. 
sail sary. From observation, it is my opinion that employment | 
ae as far as he individual is concerned is rapidly becoming | EN 
es stabilized. There is less turnover in plant personnel, yet. K by.) oe LAMAR CORI + 
been (Please turn to Page 68) 
” POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
view July, 1950 











One of the latest wrinkles in the refrig- 

eration field is the “ice builder’. By 

building up ice for refrigeration during 

slack periods this type of refrigeration 

system is able to smooth out the load 
curve. 








Refrigeration For The Milk Plant 


HE BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 
Ta refrigeration and heat exchange 

have been discussed often. Their 
application to fluid milk plant equip- 
ment has undergone considerable 
change during recent years. This is 
shown by the more general use of 
better heat exchangers, the use of 
sweet water cooling systems and more 
extensive application of automatic re- 
frigeration controls. 

Modern refrigeration plants with 
their automatic controls take more of 
the operational responsibilities from 
the shoulders of the plant engineer 
and permit the equipment to operate 
only when there is a real need for re- 
frigeration. Unfortunately in many 
cases refrigeration theory and the ope- 
ration of controls are not understood, 
and regulating devices are by-passed 
or misused. Under such circumstances 
economic and satisfactory operation is 
not possible. 


Heat Exchangers 


Heat exchangers are used for heat- 
ing and cooling, and sometimes both 
these processes are done in one piece 
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By H. L. MITTEN, JR. 
Ohio State University 


of equipment with the same heat ex- 
change surfaces. Vats which circulate 
hot water, cold water, and sweet water 
are examples of this type of exchanger. 
The most economical use of refrigera- 
tion occurs when some regeneration 
is practiced. The plate heat exchanger 
lends itself most readily to the appli- 
cation of regeneration (transfer of heat 
from outgoing hot milk to incoming 
cooler milk). 


The following problem is presented 
to illustrate the savings in refrigeration 
where there is regeneration. Milk is 
received at 60° F., dumped, clarified 
cold, pumped through a plate cooler 
where it is cooled to 40°, and stored 
in a holding tank. It is assumed that 
there is no heat gain in the holding 
tank. For the processing without re- 
generation, the milk is forewarmed to 
140°, pasteurized at 143° and cooled 
to 38° for bottling. For processing 
with regeneration, high-temperature- 
short-time pasteurization is used. Here 
the incoming cold milk is forewarmed 
by the outgoing hot milk and the hot 
milk is cooled to about 66° by the in- 


coming milk. Sweet water refrigera- 


tion is used to cool the milk from 66 
to 38° for bottling. 

Without regeneration the following 
refrigeration requirements are involved 
for each hundredweight of milk han- 
dled (specific heat of milk is 0.93) 
when heat gains through equipment 
are disregarded: 


1. Heat removed to cool milk 
prior to storage 
160 Ib. x .93 x (60°-40°) 1,860 Btu 
2. Heat removed to cool after 
pasteurization 
100 Ib. x .93 x (143 38°) 9.765 
Total heat removed per 
hundredweight of milk 11.6 Btu 


With regeneration and the higher 
pasteurizing temperature the heat re- 
moved is as follows: 


1. Heat removed to cool milk 
prior to storage (from above) 1,860 Btu 
2. Heat removed to cool milk 
from 161° to 66 0 
(hot milk cooled by entering 
cold milk) 
Heat removed to cool milk 
from 66 to 38 
100 lb. x .93 x (66°-38°) 2 604 
Total heat removed per 
hundredweight of milk 1,464 Btu 


This shows that there is a savings of 
7,161 Btu. or 61.65% of refrigeration 
when the principle of refrigeration is 
applied. 

Sweet Water Systems 

Sweet water replaces brine as 4 
secondary refrigerant. The systems 
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common today are of two general 
types: flash and stored-ice. The flash 
type merely cools water and circulates 
it when refrigeration is needed. The 
stored-ice type offers a means of “stor- 
ing refrigeration” for use at a later 
time. This type permits ice to be built 
up in the tank during periods when 
there is little other demand on the re- 
frigeration equipment and when there 
is a low load demand on the electrical 
power. It also permits the refrigera- 
tion machines to spread their work 
over a longer period of time, thus 
their rated capacity need not be as 
great as with conventional flash or di- 
rect expansion cooling systems. 


The ice built up will absorb 144 
Btu per pound in melting. Sweet wa- 
ter is circulated over the ice bank 
where ice is melted in absorbing the 
heat from the water. The cooled water 
is pumped through the heat exchang- 
ers and is warmed. It is returned to 
the sweet water tank where it is cooled 
again by melting more ice from the ice 


bank. 


The sweet water ice building tanks 
may be designed to contain enough 
ice to do the entire day’s cooling job. 
The total amount of milk to be cooled, 
the cooling range, the heat gains (re- 
frigeration losses) through the tank 
walls, and from water circulating 
pumps must be considered carefully 
if the sweet water system is to operate 
satisfactorily. 


Ice builder types of sweet water 
systems may be designed and built at 
the plant or purchased as a unit from 
refrigeration and dairy equipment con- 
cerns. In these units water circulation 
through the ice field is assured by 
proper baffling or channeling and cir- 
culating pumps of sufficiently large 
capacity. The thickness of the ice re- 
duces the passageways for the water 
and increases the water velocity. The 
design should be such that the possi- 
bilities of a “freeze-up” are elimin- 
ated. The ice thickness aids here, for 
it acts as an insulator, and when ap- 
plied as such in heat exchange equa- 
tions, it can be used to determine the 
pressure at which the evaporator coils 
should be operated. The ice thick- 
ness at which there is no heat transfer 
from the water to the refrigerant also 
permits calculation of coil clearances. 


Full flood evaporator coils are gen- 
erally used for the ice field refrigera- 
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tion with ammonia. The accumulator 
or surge drum to this evaporator 
should have a volume equal to 100 to 
120% of the coil capacity. This pre- 
vents slugging back of liquid to the 
compressor in event any great and 
sudden change in water temperature 
should occur in the tank. 


The refrigerant level is best main- 
tained by an external float switch 
which operates a solenoid, open and 
shut, liquid feed valve. Smooth ope- 
ration with less valve wear can be 
obtained by placing a hand throttling 
valve between the solenoid valve and 
the surge drum. Figure 1 illustrates 
a valve arrangement for this type sys- 
tem. The float switch maintains the 
liquid refrigerant level to a fairly close 
tolerance. The solenoid feed valve is 
either open or closed—it does not 
throttle. Because of this characteristic 
there is less wear on the valve needle 
and the valve seat; consequently, this 
type of valve generally gives longer 
care-free service than float controlled 
valves which constantly throttle the 
inflowing refrigerant. 

A back pressure regulating valve is 
a “must” if a freeze-up is to be pre- 
vented. 

That the stored-ice type sweet water 
system requires lower capacity com- 


pressor equipment may be illustrated 


} Power source 


sf Valve 


by an example of a theoretical milk 
plant installation. If it is assumed that 
60,000 Ibs. of milk are bottled daily 
with all the cooling completed in 6 
hours and that the usual cold storage 
room is provided, the refrigeration 
load may be listed approximately as 
follows: 
Loss through walls, ceilings 

floors, etc., of cold room 11,000 Btu/hi 


Refrigeration required to cool 
milk bottles and cases to 


cold room temperature (in 12 

hours) 120,000 
Refrigeration required to cool 

milk prior to processing (in 

6 hours) 186.000 
Refrigeration required to cool 

milk after pasteurization in 


6 hours) 260,000 


Total refrigeration load 577,000 Btu/hr 

If this refrigeration were done by 
direct expansion equipment or direct 
expansion plus flash type sweet water, 
there would be a demand of 577,000 
btu. per hour or 48.08 tons of actual 
refrigeration on the _ refrigeration 
equipment during the six hours of 
peak processing rate. 

If sweet water were used for all 
of the milk cooling and the sweet wa- 


bank 


which had been frozen during 12 


ter were cooled over an ice 


hours of night operation, the peak re- 
frigeration demand would be only 
234,000 Btu. per hour or 19.50 tons 

a reduction of 59.5%. If a 10% loss 


is allowed for heat gafm due to circu 
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A valve arrangement for the ammonia coils of the stored-ice sweet water system. 
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A comparison of the stored-ice sweet water system and direct expansion cooling in respect 
to their demands on the refrigeration machinery. 


lating pumps and gain through walls 
of the sweet water tank, the peak de- 
mand would be 255,300 Btu. per hour 
or 21.36 tons. This is about 55.6% 
less than with direct expansion cool- 
With 


equipment, fewer or smaller compres- 


ing. stored-ice sweet water 


sors and condensers are needed for 
the milk cooling. 


Figure 2 compares the time distribu- 


same amount of 
tion of the refrigeration demands of a 
plant using stored-ice sweet water and 
a plant using direct expansion cooling. 
With the stored-ice sweet water sys- 
tem, the rate of ice usage does not 
affect the demand on the refrigeration 
machines. 


Automatic Controls 


Controls are required for the regu- 
lation of pressures, temperatures, and 
flow of refrigerant. Economical opera- 
tion depends very largely upon the 
proper adjustment of the controls. Be- 
cause the operator cannot be all places 
at once, and because he cannot antici- 
pate all of the changes in refrigeration 
demand, he can only approach opti- 
mum operation. Automatic controls, 
properly fitted to the job and in good 
operating condition, permit the most 
economical operation of refrigeration 
equipment. 


It is not possible to list the auto- 
matic controls which would fit all in- 
stallations, for each refrigeration plant 
must be considered as the individual 
it is. High pressure cut-off switches 
and safety relief valves, however, 
should be installed on all refrigeration 
plants. High pressure cut-off switch 
operating lines should be brought off 
the compressor from some point be- 
tween the head and the manifold dis- 


charge valve. This arrangement will 
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prevent the starting of the compressor 
when the manifold discharge valve 


is closed. 


Pressure relief safety valves with 
proper relief lines should be installed 
receivers and 


on all accumulators, 


surge drums. The relief line should 
discharge to the atmosphere at some 
convenient and safe place. Relief lines 
by-passing a back pressure regulating 
valve to the main suction line may 
not provide release at safe low pres- 
sures under certain circumstances, for 


these relief valves operate on a set 


Pressure (Ibs. 


O S) 10 IS 


differential—not a set 
Thus, if 


were adjusted to open at 150 psi and 


pressure pres- 


sure. a safety relief valve 
the line led to the atmosphere, it 
would release the refrigerant at 150 
psi. If, however, the relief line dis- 
charged to the suction line and the 
suction pressure were 40 psi, the re- 
frigerant could not escape until the 
pressure in the surge drum had built 
up to 190 psi. 


If satisfactory operation is to be 
obtained through the use of automatic 
controls, these controls must have care- 
ful mainteannce. It is quite apparent 
that valves, such as thermostatic and 
float 


which throttle liquid refrigerant con- 


controlled expansion — valves, 
stantly will show wear on the needle 
and seat in a short time. These types 
of valves should be disassembled at 
least once each year and inspected. If 
there is wear enough to allow any 
leakage, the needle and seat should 
both be replaced. Back pressure reg- 
ulating valves should be checked fre- 
Ther- 


mostatic switches should be checked 


quently with a pressure gage. 


against an accurate thermometer to 


insure proper operation 


In operating any compression sys- 


tem, whether by hand or automatic 
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Machines are rated at 20 tons 


under standard conditions. 
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] regeneration in the milk cooling proc- Des Moines, Des Moin lowa, Septemt 13 Indiana Dairy Products Association— Annual! 
should é é 15 1950. Executive secretary John H. Brock convention to be held at the Claypool Hotel 
' ess; the use of stored-ice sweet water Wl. PIS Ey eee. ES eee 2. See Indianapolis, January 15, 16, and 17. R. A 
e reg- : : : : f ; : ‘ Larson, Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
- a cooling systems which permit smaller Dairy Manufacturing Winter Course at the executive secretary 
d tre ' f ° s University of Wisconsin beginning September 
uae ; compressor equipment and distribute 10, 1950. Students must take brst semester North Carolina Dairy Products Association 
Ther Us ; ; work to enroll for second semester urses Annual convention will be held at the Carolina 
ecked the power and refrigeration demand Contact Professor H. C. Jackson, Dept. of Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., January 24 to 26 
— Di Indust 1951 Executive vice-president, L. L tay 
more evenly over the day; and the pe is goes Rox 2687, Raleigh, N.C. ” 
ter to : 5 li . a National Dairy Cattle Congress — Waterloo 
proper application of automatic con- lowa, September 30 to October 7. 1950. E. 8 National Dairy Council—Thirty-sixth Annual 
. : . Estel, Waterloo, lowa, Secretary-Manage Meeting-Winter Conference to be held at ahead 
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; ; ie!! ‘ : licago 6 
n SYS- sures. tarians—Annual meeting will be held at the 111 program chairman 
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* When Shipping Poultry & Dairy Products MSTALLATION 
; ROGERS 6’ 
| to New York VACUUM PAN 
ff 7 
You will find the collection of Drafts will be 


greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


Z THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
of New York 4 ee 


ROGERS 


SECOND EFFECT 
EVAPORATOR 


GERS CONVERTED DOUBLE 
EFFECT EVAPORATORS 


Chambers Street Office: 
——— 130 CHAMBERS STREET ? : 





Located in the Center of New York’s 


' Wholesale Egg and Butter Trade Illustrated is a Rogers 6’ Vacuum Pan converted into a Double Effect 
Evaporator by the addition of a Rogers Second Effect. This combina- 
tion is practical with any standard vacuum pan and employs the same 

, ° condenser and vacuum pump or jets on the second effect as were used 

We Cordially Invite Your Patronage on the original pan. With this Rogers system you can save up to 50%, 





in steam and water, or double your present capacity with no ap- 








5 — ; ; preciable increase in steam and water costs. 
ember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Write for the Rogers economy-facts now. 
Member Marine Midland Group of Banks 
“The Choice of Dairyland’ Since 1883.. 
tons 








C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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What type of floor do you recom- 
mend for a Pasteurizing and Filling 
Room. E.R.P., Ohio 


I recommend the use of floor brick, 
1"x8"x 1%” 


floor drains, laid with 1” 


thick, properly pitched to 
joints and 
filled with material suitable to with- 
stand the action of the various clean- 


ing agents used on the equipment. 


This recommendation is based on 
the following reasons: 

a. Floor brick is acid-proof (except 
hydrofluoric acid). 

b. It is very dense and therefore 
impervious. 

c. Being very dense it is highly re- 
sistant to wear and impact and unless 
mistreated by dropping or rolling milk 
cans on it, it will give many years of 
service at low maintenance cost. 

d. Portions of a brick floor may be 
replaced, if accidently damaged or if 
alterations are required, without show- 


ing cleavage line. 


If you decide to install this type of 
a floor prepare a layout of the entire 
room indicating all equipment as it is 
to be installed. On this the floor drains 
and high points of the floor can be 
located and the pitch from high points 
to floor drains determined. In locating 
drains keep in mind they should be 
kept clear of all pieces of equipment. 
Frequent cleaning of drain strainers 


is required and occasional clearing of 
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By FRED DEGENHARDT 





Fred Degenhardt is a special- 
ist in the design, construction, 
and maintenance of dairy 
plants. Seven years with the 
Engineering and Planning De- 
partment of Bordens plus four 
years with Sheffield Farms 
have given his twenty-one 
years as an architect a decided 
dairy flavor. Last July he 
opened his own office at 31 
Union Square West in New 
York where he concentrates 
on but does not limit himself 
to dairy work. His column 
will appear in the American 
Milk Review every other 
month. Address your questions 
to him at his office. 











drainage piping is necessary. Operat- 
ing and maintenance costs will be less 
if equipment does not have to be 
moved or crawled under to keep your 
drains in working order. 


High points of the floor should ‘be 


located to form a square pattern 
around each floor drain. Square bays 
permit a uniform pitch of 4” per foot 
which will give good run-off of water 
and yet not be too steep to present 
a slipping hazard. It is not always 
possible to make all bays square so, 
of course, pitches will necessarily vary 
in rectangular bays. A minimum pitch 


of 3/16” per foot suggested for the 





long dimension of the bay and a max- 
imum of 5/16” per foot for the shorter 
length. Any pitch under the minimum 
will not be sufficient to take the waste 
water away fast enough and pitch in 
excess of the maximum may cause 
slipping accidents. 

In areas where acids are to be used 
for cleaning equipment (such as High 
Temperature Short Time Pasteurizers), 
it is advisable to locate a high point 
on all four sides of the area with floor 
pitched to drains within the area. This 
will restrict the acid to a relatively 
small section of the entire room and 
limit the use of more expensive acid- 
proof joint material to this section. 

For floor drains select one with a 
square top and of overall dimensions 
to fit the floor brick sizes thereby elim- 
inating the necessity of cutting and 
fitting small pieces of brick around 
the drain. (If waterproofing is re- 
quired select a drain of the type 
described in this column—March 1950 
issue, allowing 24%” from top of water- 
proofing to top of drain.) 

As a base at walls and columns for 
a brick floor I prefer either a floor 
brick base which is 1%” thick, 4” high 
with a 2” radius cove or a quarry tile 
thick, 5” 


radins cove. By using 


base, of same material, %” 
high with a %” 
a square top base the wall finish above 
can be installed flush with the base. 
This type of base will provide a good 
hard impervious surface: which will 
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TWO PIECE FLOOR DRAI 


This drawing of a floor appeared in the march issue of the 
diagram to which Mr. 


“American Milk Review” and is the 


not chip as easily as softer materials. 
The base at 


etc., is generally set first with the top 


walls, curbs, columns, 
set level all around and at a height 
which will provide the pre-determined 
pitches to floor drains. 

When starting the installation of 
floor brick it is recommended that the 
instructed to work from 
Although 
this is contrary to the usual procedure, 


mechanic be 
drains out to high points. 
the results will be far more satisfac- 


tory. By starting at the drains full 
bricks can be used and any cutting 
and fitting of small pieces of brick 
to meet the bay dimensions will be 
done at walls or high points. Gener- 
ally speaking there is less wear and 
tear at walls and high points than 


around the floor drains where every 
bit of waste water in a bay must run 
in order to reach the drain. There- 
fore, | recommend keeping the small 
pieces away from the drains to ma- 
terially reduce the maintenance cost of 
the floor. 


There are various materials avail- 
able for grouting the joints in a floor 
of this type. Each has its advantages 
and disadvantages but as a result of 
tests in conjunction with a New York 
City firm, which has installed many 
brick floors in a number of States, the 
acid-proof joint was found to with- 
stand all milk plant conditions. It is, 
however, the most expensive to use in 
joints throughout the entire floor. As a 
compromise between high initial cost 




















| 
N DETAIL 


Degenhardt refers to in this month’s column. Be sure tile is laid 
from drain to the wall rather than from wall to the 


drain. 


and high yearly maintenance costs, 
the writer’s floor specifications include 
acid-proof joints in areas subjected to 
milkestone removers and cement grout 
in other areas. An admixture of a floor 
hardener is mixed with the cement 
grout to make the set-up grout denser 
and therefore more resistant to erosion 
by continuous running of waste water. 


One of the large cement companies 
has recently offered an anti-bacteria 
cement for use in milk plants and in- 
dustries with similar floor problems. 
In a plant just completed this cement 
When 


more information is available on the 


was used for grouting joints. 


results of the use of this material at 
this plant it will be published for the 
benefit of the readers of this column. 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 


Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ques- 


Copper Sulphate for Ropy Milk 


QUESTION—1 understand that you 
have published a procedure for 
correcting the cause of ropy and 
stringy milk by the use of copper 
sulphate or some other chemical 
We have 200 farmers who ship 
their milk to our milk pasteurizing 
plant, and 12 of these show peri- 
odic evidence of ropy milk; 3 of the 
12 seem to be continuous violators. 


1 will greatly appreciate any in- 
formation which you can send us 
on this subject. 


F. M., Pennsylvania. 





ANSWER—We have never seen any 
publication in which copper sulphate 
was recommended to control ropy- 


milk organisms. 


Ropy milk is caused by organisms 


which produce a_ gelatinous film 
around themselves and grow so pro- 
lifically that the milk takes on the tex- 
ture of the slime they produce. The 
organisms originate in dust and vege- 
table matter and can be a cause of 
serious trouble. Their presence in 
milk, however, is indicative of very 
poor sanitary conditions and ordinary 
care and vigilance should keep them 


at low numbers in a milk supply. 


We have had experience with milk 
plants where ropiness was hard to 
control. Invaribly we found that some 
sanitary principle was being violated 
so that the milk was continuously in- 
oculated with the organisms. We 
would suggest that you visit the sus- 
picious farms and make a thorough 
their 


investigation of milk-handling 


practices. 


The organisms that cause ropy milk 





are very easy to kill. Hot water or 
chemicals will do a very satisfactory 
control job when they are applied to 
the equipment. The possibility is that 
part of the equipment is escaping the 
sterilization. We have often found 
the organisms to be continuously prop- 
agated in the airlines of milking ma- 
chines, on the covers or back surface 
of a surface cooler, and particularly 
on rods used to stir milk in the cans. 
There are many other possible sources 
but we would suggest that you investi- 
gate and make careful observations of 
the actual milk-handling methods on 


those farms. 


Anyone who adds copper sulphate 
to milk will be inviting trouble. This 
chemical is used in lakes and ponds to 
control water plants which would oth- 
erwise grow profusely and give the 
water a bad odor and flavor, but cop- 
per sulphate is not recommended as a 
bactericidal agent generally and cer- 
tainly not in foods. Copper sulphate 
also has an undesirable flavor and is 
Such 


would also constitute adulteration. 


poisonous to man. addition 


Copper salts have a far worse effect 
on milk than those already mentioned. 
Copper combines with proteins, espec- 
ially casein, and causes separation of 
whey from milk. The bright blue curd 
will settle and make the milk very 
unsightly. 


It seems there are many reasons 
why we have never heard of the use 


of copper sulphate to control ropiness 


END CONVEYOR 
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SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY! 
STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 


for milk plant equipment. Chemically 
inert to all dairy products, stainless — 
steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- 
vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 
ad ~~ ile will give years of lasting service 

We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of 
stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements. 















CP ConveyorLube is completely water 
soluble ... provides maximum lubri- 
cation with minimum foaming and is 
not harmful to metal. CP Conveyor 
Lubricant Dispenser is perfect for dis- 
pensing CP ConveyorLube with no 


gum or sludge on chains or 
: dispensers. Ask for bulletins! 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


















STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE ST.PAUL 4 MINNESOTA 





Sales Branches in 21 Principal Cities 
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in milk. It is absurdly easy when 
proper sanitation is practiced to pre- 
vent rope; in fact we have difficulty in 
finding satisfactory ropy milk for class- 
room study. 

If the principles of quality milk pro- 
duction are followed, ropy milk will 
cease to be a problem. 


Acid Can Washing Compounds 


QUESTION—We have heard about 
acid cleaners for washing milk cans 
but have never used them for fear 
of ruining our cans and equipment. 
Will you advise us as to what acids 
might be used and the proper con- 
centrations for safe washing solu- 
tions? — 
T. A. M., Texas. 


ANSWER-Acid cleaners have been 
used in milk can washing solutions for 
a long time and a great variety is 
presently on the market. Two advant- 
ages over alkaline cleaners are usually 
cited. The remove any milkstone that 
may have formed and secondly tend 
to leave the can with an acid reaction, 
thus inhibiting the growth of putre- 
factive organisms. 

A number of different acids are in 
common use in acid-cleaner formulas. 
Some of these are muriatic, phos- 
phoric, hydroxyacetic, gluconic, tar- 
taric. The strong acids are seldom 
used alone because of their corrosive 
effect on metals. Other chemicals, 
known as inhibitors, are combined 
with them to limit their action. On a 
price basis the mineral acids have a 
decided advantage but their concen- 
trations in solution must be controlled 
closely to prevent damage. The or- 
ganic acids, such as tartaric and glu- 














FARMERS MUST PROMOTE 

The responsibility for a better 
understanding of the value of 
dairy products and of the tre- 
mendous importance of dairy- 
ing as a great business largely 
rests with the farmer himself, 
according to John Brandt, pres- 
ident, Land O'Lakes Creamer- 
ies, Inc. 

The dairy industry, he said, 
is the outstanding agricultural 
industry of the Northwest. In 
many towns and cities of this 
area, the dairy plant is the most 
important business institution in 
the community so far as its vol- 
ume of business and contribu- 
tion to the purchasing power of 
the farmer in the trade area are 
concerned, he said. 


“However. the plant’s import- 
ance to a community,” he said, 
“is not always fully recognized 
by town and city folks, and 
farmers who are owners of co- 
operative dairy plants do not 
always put their best foot for- 
ward in promoting their farmer- 
owned plants as an important 
business asset to the commun- 
ity.” 

“A study of the history of the 
development of cooperative dai- 
ry plants” Mr Brandt said, 
“readily reveals the fact that 
wherever we have the best co- 
operative creameries, there we 
also have the most progressive 
dairymen and the highest pro- 
ducing dairy herds, as well as 
the highest returns to the farmer 


for dairy products produced. 











conic, are easier to use but are much 
more expensive. 

Nearly all commercial cleaner man- 
ufacturers make acid cleaners. It 
would certainly be advisable to pur- 
chase from a reputable firm rather 
than to attempt to make one’s own 
combination unless the plant has a 
capable chemist in its employ. 


The control of the pH of the can- 
washing solution is of prime import- 
ance. At the same hydrogen ion con- 
centration, the corrosive effect of the 
variols acids appears to be about the 
same. Accurate pH control is much 
more essential when using acid com- 
pounds than in using the ordinary al- 
kaline powders recommended for cans. 
On the other hand, damage from the 
use of strong alkaline solutions can be 


very serious. 


Many plants make it a practice to 
alternate between acid and alkaline 
cleaners. The acid solution is used on 
two successive days during each week 
or two-week period. The time be- 
tween acid treatments can be determ- 
ined by physical examination of the 
cans and application should be fre- 
quent enough to prevent the appear- 
ance of any milkstone deposits. 

Acid cleaners may be purchased in 
three forms—as liquids, powders, or 
briquets. Any of these may be metered 
into the solution tank by automatic 
feed devices so that solution strength 
is maintained fairly well. Though 
many of these devices leave much to 
be desired, they are generally better 
than trying to maintain the acid con- 
centration by periodic additions dur- 
ing the can-washing operation. Care- 
ful checks by titration or otherwise 
should be made daily in any event. 
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Illustrated is the gorgeous 
full color five piece, double 
face Domination Set for use 
over wire. 


1201-1207 
WEST EIGHTH ST. 


Posters, 
plays, 





Weatherproof Dis- 
Bottle Hangers and 
Folders also available. Write, 
wire or phone for details! 


G. P. GUNDLACH & CO. 


“Servants To The Dairy Industry’ 
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CINCINNATI 3, O. 
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Up-Country Junket For New York 
Dealers Is Successful Venture 


Producers, Dealer, Government Officials Profit From Visit 


To the Hinterland — Overall Dairy Picture Brought Into Focus 


By LOWER A, CAR 811 


HERE IS A CERTAIN oasis, not 
far from Elmira, New York, 


where the thirsty traveler may 
rest and refresh himself. Of a hot, 
mellow afternoon last month Dame 
Fortune loosed the knot on her fickle 
purse and poured a flash flood of silver 
into the establishment’s cash register. 
Two bus loads of New York City milk 
dealers, touring the provinces, turned 
the quiet doldrums of a small town 
tavern into a roaring hurricane of cash 
business. They spent all of eight dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents, plus tax. 


The occasion for all of the tumult 
and shouting was the Second Annual 
New York Milk Industry Tour. Spon- 
sored by producers and dealers serv- 
ing the New York City market the 
junket was designed to give New York 
handlers a better grasp of their indus- 
try. Arranged by New York City Mar- 
ket Administrator's office at the re- 
quest of the milk dealers, the trip in- 
volved visits to up-country dairy man- 
ufacturing plants and receiving sta- 
tions. It was a truly royal affair start- 
ing out in New York’s sumptuous 
Hotel Commodore on Wednesday, 
June 7 and ending three days and a 
thousand miles later in the brash light 
of early morning at the Hoboken ferry 
terminal. 


More than seventy milk handlers, 
producers, federal, state, and city of- 
ficials, and interested guests partici- 
pated in the tour. Vice-presidents were 
a dime a dozen and it was difficult to 
walk without stepping on Production 
and Marketing Administration men. 


The working phase of the tour be- 
gan at Elmira, where the visitors were 
transfered from train to bus and trans- 
ported over a rolling country-side. 
Luxurious pastures speckled with fine 
cattle formed an appropriate back- 
ground for an itinerary that enabled 
the tourists to see the inside of six 
large plants turning out products rang- 
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ing the entire gamut of manufactured 
products. 


Ricotto Cheese Production 


At Campbell, New York, the group 
saw the four great roller driers of the 
Fiorlat Dairy Products Corporation 
converting skim into powder. This 
plant, which specializes in the manu- 
facture of an Italian cream cheese 
called Ricotto, is an extensive, modern 
affair. Modern equipment, including 
a device not unlike a cash register for 





Biggest eye opener of the tour 
was the bustle of activity around 
the roller and spray driers. Cat- 
tle, men, and machines were 
hard at work turning out high 
quality milk powder. In reply 
to the question “where is it go- 
ing?” the answer was always, 
“Uncle Sam” 











recording shipments at the weigh can, 
make the plant a practical lesson in 
up-to-date processing techniques. A 
unique feature was the numerous 
tables containing pans of water about 
eight inches deep in which open 
cans of the Ricotto cheese were im- 
mersed. The cheese itself has a slightly 
cooked taste, otherwise it is very 
similar to cottage cheese. The plant 
was handling 1,200 to 1,300 cans of 
milk a day. 

A cheese and butter plant at Co- 
hocton, New York, was the next port 
of call. This plant, somewhat more 
venerable than the Fiorlat enterprise, 
was churning butter and making cot- 
tage and cheddar cheese. The plant 
was a two level affair with the churns 
on the lower level and the cheese 
operation upstairs. 


Lunch, an eyceedingly pleasant in- 
terlude at a tasty little hostelry on the 
shores of Loon Lake was followed by 
a thirty mile jaunt to Arkport Dairies, 


Inc., at Arkport, N. Y. The Arkport 
boilers were chewing up the coal in 
wholesale bundles providing heat for 
the condensing pan and the driers. 
There were both spray and roller ope- 
ration in action at this plant. There 
was little question that the visiting 
firemen, some of them strictly fluid 
milk men, learned some of the facts 
of life relating to the larger problems 
of the dairy industry. 

The next day, July 9, found the 
travelers valiently attempting to bear 
up under the rigors of a day that be- 
gan at six in the morning after an 
evening that ended, in some cases, at 
three the same morning. 


Visits to a Borden plant at Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania, a Sheffield Farms 
plant at Columbia Cross Roads in the 
same state, and a Dairymen’s League 
plant at Horseheads, New York, each 
plant representing a different phase of 
the industry, comprised the forenoon’s 
activity. The Borden plant, manufac- 
turing evaporated milk, was particu- 
larly remarkable for the fascinating 
conveyor system that moved the em- 
pty tin containers to filler, to sealer, 
to labelling machine, to packing ma- 
chine, to storage. Simple to the point 
of absurdity yet thrilling in the sim- 
plicity of its solution to a vital prob- 
lem was the means used to test the 
seal and find those cans not properly 
filled. The conveyor carrying the cans 
merely dipped into a small tank filled 
with water. The cans were completely 
immersed. Those not properly sealed 
shouted it out with a stream of air 
bubbles, those not properly filled 
floated to the surface of the water. An 
inspector armed with a pair of tongs 
watched the stream of cans entering 
the tank and removed those that ex- 
hibited the marks of imperfection 


Lesson in Waste Disposal 

Sheffield Farms has a _ receiving 
plant at Columbia Cross Roads which 
is a corker. Spicker and spanner than 
a marine on dress parade the plant 
was a superb example of what the 
country receiving station ought to be. 
Feature that provoke the most inter- 
est was a waste disposal system that 
aerated waste before turning it into 
the river. Pennsylvania is very strict 
on the subject of stream pollution. Ac- 
cording to Dr. C. R. Roberts, Shef- 
field V-P who gave an impromptu 
lecture on the subject, the solids take 
up oxygen in the process of being ox- 
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idized. It is this utilization of oxygen 
with its consequent depletion of oxy- 
gen in the streams that kills fish. The 
oxygen demand of the waste material 
in a stream is a measure of the stream’s 
capacity to handle the load. The 
aerating tank at the Sheffield plant 
simply oxidized the waste before it 
entered the stream, thus reducing the 
demand on the stream’s supply of 
oxygen and increasing its waste carry- 
ing capacity. 


The cottonwood trees were in bloom 
at Horseheads, New York, when the 
caravan drew up before the Dairy- 
men’s League plant there. The air 
was filled with cotton fluff from the 
trees, a phenomenon that some of the 
city slickers took to be the opening 
salvo of a surprise bacteriological war 
launched by the Russians. Nature 
lovers in the group allayed the fears of 
their brethren and the multitude pro- 
ceeded to inspect a meticulously run 
plant devoted to sweetened condensed 
milk. The plant was in charge of L. 
F. Peers, a veteran in the business, 
who has managed to keep a fairly eld- 
erly plant as bright and efficient as 
the latest of streamliners. 


Extra Curricular Activity 


Serious affairs attended to the mem- 
bership adjourned to the Elmira golf 
course, In a variety of costumes such 
as only an uninhibited posse of milk- 
men could uncover, the wayfarers 
gave themselves over to golf and 
grape. For the golfers, the experience 
of driving off the first tee was only a 
shade less than harrowing. The rock- 
ing chair brigade, comfortably en- 
sconced under colorful sun umbrellas, 
made a shambles of the sacred tradi- 
tion of silence golfers deem necessary 
for a good drive. “Now we'll see who 


works in this business” was the sub- dogger and under water demolition 
eas 
stance of the comments that tangled team that the radio repairman at the 
with the backswings. For pure drama Commodore used to fix the hotel room 
the accolade must go to the uniformed radio may be put down as customary 
g ) [ d 
house boy who appeared on the tee practice and an educational dividend. 
crying “Mr. Forest, Mr. Forest, Wash- Indeed as one looks back on the 
ington is on the telephone,” just as kaleidoscopic impressions of those 
that worthy athlete was preparing to three days, as one recalls the steaming 
spilt the fairway down the middle. heat of the dryers and the towering 
Of all the events that conspired to immensity of the condensing pans, as 
weave a pattern of high adventure one remembers the wise cracks and 
around the visitation, none can quite the new friendships, — only 
measure up to the picture of a Bor- hope that the next tour is as good. 


den vice-president perched precari- 


o 
ously on a retaining wall attempting 
to extricate his golf ball from the haz- LET’S TALK ACCOUNTING 
ards of the rough. Facing north, his (Continued from Page 26) 


southern extremities suspended over 
the whispering waters of a Chemung 
County brook, he put his back into a 
swing that drove the ball with ex- 
crutiating accuracy directly into the 
front door of a home belonging to a 
prominent Elmira woodchuck. 


ture and equipment, interest on money 
borrowed, professional fees, printing 
and office supplies, postage, telephone, 
and other like expenses. Having made 
your functional re-alignment, your 
profit and loss statement would be set 
up the same way, as below illustrated. 


The trip was eminently worthwhile. The grouping of expenses in this man- 
It was well managed, pleasant, and ner makes it much easier to determine 
educationally valuable. The fact that which ones may be out of line, what 


the railroad put square wheels on the 


it costs to engage in each function, 
sleeping cars is of little moment. The 


and it makes for easier comparisons 


ease with which the Market Adminis- with others with like volume in like 
trator foisted such unholy names as territories. When you get around to 
Leviticus on a coterie of friends can installing a real cost finding set-up per 
be explained and excused on the basis line of product, the functional distribu- 
of his long association with federal 


tion of operating costs will have gotten 
orders. The techniques of steer bull- you off to a good start. 


ILLUSTRATIVE FORM OF PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT, ARRANGED BY FUNCTIONS 
Net Sales at Retail 


$ 

Net Sales at Wholesale —_——__— 

Total Net Sales $ 100.00% 
Cost of Products and Materials Ee % 
Gross Margin on Product $ % 
Processing Expenses (detailed) ——— - %o 
Gross Profit $ %o 
Selling and Delivery (detailed) $ % 
General Expenses (detailed) _ ——————— % 
Net Operating Profit ’ %o 
Other Income (detailed) > % 
Other Expenses (detailed) - _ % 

Net Other Income or Expense — 
Net Profit 3 % 
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Architect’s drawing of ultra-modern office building in Pough- 
keepsie that will be the new home of De Laval’s general office 


and executive staff. The building, located on a hill overlooking the 
Hudson, will be ready for occupancy in the late summer of 1951. 


New Executive Offices for De Laval 


Modern Building In Poughkeepsie, N. Y. with 40,000 Square Feet of Space 
Will House Staff of Separator Company — Located in New York City Since 1883 


R. GEO. C. STODDARD, Pres- 

ident of The De Laval Sepa- 

rator Company, has revealed 
that plans have been completed to 
move the De Laval executive staff and 
general office from New York City to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Construction has 
been started on a new, attractive and 
ultra-modern De Laval general office 
building which will be located a short 
distance from the De Laval factory. 

This is an interesting and significant 
move because the De Laval general 
office has been located in New York 
since 1883 and at 165 Broadway for 
more than 40 years. As a matter of 
fact, De Laval was among the first 
two or three tenants to occupy offices 
in the then partially completed City 
Investment Building, one of New 
York’s first skyscrapers. 

However, a small executive and 
financial office with sales conference 
rooms will be maintained in New York, 
probably in the midtown area. 


Ready Summer 1951 
De Laval’s new general office build- 
ing at Poughkeepsie will probably be 
ready for occupancy late next summer. 
In the interim an exhaustive survey is 
being made, the object of which is to 
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streamline and improve the efficiency 
of office methods and operations. 

The new office building will be sci- 
entifically laid out and equipped for 
the smoothest, most efficient flow of 
work. It is expected that a very high 
degree of efficiency will be reached in 
the handling of De Laval business 
with customers the world over and 
also in relation to factory operations. 

De Laval’s new general office build- 
ing will be one of the finest in the 
Poughkeepsie area. It will be of brick 
and fireproof construction containing 
approximately 40,000 square feet. 
The building site is high on a hill 
approximately two blocks back from 
the factory which is located on the 
Hudson River. The grounds are wood- 
ed and the best of the trees will be 
kept with the surrounding lawns at- 
tractively landscaped. From its win- 
dows one will look out upon a beauti- 
ful panorama of the Hudson, the 
wooded hills beyond, and in the 
distance the high Catskills. 

The entire building will be air-con- 
ditioned and in addition to stream- 
lined offices and the most modern of- 
fice equipment available, it will con- 


tain a cafeteria and an auditorium for 


meetings, sales training, the showing 
of movies and other purposes. 

There will also be such interesting 
innovations as a soundproof “Thinking 
Room” where plans and problems will 
be worked out by executives in per- 
fect silence and without interruption 
of any kind; a De Laval “Old-Timers’ 
Room” which will be a combination 
library and meeting room for the pio- 
neer group in the De Laval organiza- 
tion. Many living De Laval pioneers 
have records of service with the com- 
pany dating back more than 50 years. 
This group of “Elder Statesmen” likes 
to meet to discuss current De Laval 
programs as well as the activities of 
their own pioneering days. 

Mr. Stoddard has issued the follow- 
ing statement regarding the move to 
Poughkeepsie: “The construction of a 
modern office building in Poughkeep- 
sie and the re-location of our execu- 
tive staff there has been planned for 
some time. The move is being made for 
two distinct and important purposes: 

Better Service Promised 

“First, to bring about increased ef- 
ficiency through effecting a closer 
working relationship between manage- 
ment and factory. This is an outstand- 
ing necessity in these times because 
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of the growing pressure between rising 
costs of all kinds and comparatively 
fixed selling prices. 

“We are confident that it will mean 
increased efficiency in production and 
better services to our De Laval cus- 
tomers throughout the world. It should 
certainly result over a period of time 
in the increased development and 
higher efficiency of our manufacturing 
operations in Poughkeepsie. 


“Our second purpose in moving our 
executive stafi to Poughkeepsie is in 
consideration of the welfare of our 
employes. We firmly believe that the 
move from New York City to Pough- 
keepsie will provide our general of- 
fice people with far more pleasant 
living and commuting conditions and 
will offer them a nearly perfect en- 
vironment in which to work.” 


MAJOR STRIKES 
(Continued from Page 33) 
people in the seven counties affected 
are in no mood to let the conflict con- 
tinue. Editorially and by cartoon the 
Pittsburgh papers have taken both 
sides to task. An editorial in the 
June 10 issue of the Pittsburgh Press 
entitled “Taking Milk From Babies” 
says, “The milk strike is about as sorry 
a strike as Pittsburgh has seen yet. 
It's a display of inexcusable arrog- 
ance on the part of both the milk 

dealers and the milk drivers.” 


Editorials Belabor Strike 


The editorial goes on to belabor the 
parties to the dispute. “The milk sup- 
ply of a great city is one of the most 
strategic of all services—far more im- 
portant than light or transportation. 
Almost as important as water and air. 


Yet the grown-up men who can’t 
agree on a wage scale have dragged 
into their dispute the most helpless 


members of the community. Appar- 
antly the duration of the milk strike 
will depend on how long our children 


can go without. 


“Just at the moment the public is 
But 
the public eventually can punish both 
sides if they insist on making us pay 


helpless to do anything about it. 


for their failures as negotiators. 

“The milk dealers might remember 
that they are the beneficiaries of a 
State law which assures them of mini- 
mum prices for their products. The 
wisdom of that law is open to ques- 
tion, but it is a boon to the dealers. 


“The union might remember that 
four years ago a rash of “public be 
damned strikes” brought the Taft- 
Hartley Law. That could happen 
again, and taking milk from babies 
could stiffer labor 


make certain of 


laws. 


“The best thing these czars of the 
milk supply can do now is to start de- 
livering milk again, right away. And 
then get down to the business of bar- 
gaining.” 

Another editorial in the same paper 
the following day, this one on the 
front page, advised readers that 
“There Is No Excuse For The Milk 
Strike”. 

“Pittsburgh for the third day is 
without milk. 


“The people of this area are with- 
out milk because the dairies and their 
employes have been unable to settle 
their private differences man to man. 

“There is no excuse for this strike. 

“There was no excuse for starting 
it. There is even less excuse for not 
ending it immediately. 


“Originally, the companies and the 
union didn’t even plan to keep talk- 





ing over the week end, despite the 
serious situation they had created. 

“But public pressure finally pre- 
vailed. And a meeting has been set 
for today, instead of Monday. 

“There wasn’t any reason why they 
shouldn’t have planned to negotiate 
today. Or why they shouldn't have 
been negotiating Saturday.” 

But Here’s the Stopper 

There is, however, one angle to the 
present unpleasantness that the public 
either know 


overlooks or does not 


about. The pre-strike negotiations 
that had been going on during the 
greater part of the winter had result- 
ed in an agreement ACCEPTABLE 
TO BOTH PARTIES TO THE NE- 
GOTIATIONS. IN OTHER WORDS 
A CONTRACT SATISFACTORY TO 
BOTH THE UNION AND THE 
DAIRIES HAD BEEN AGREED UP- 
ON. WHEN THE UNION TOOK 
THE NEGOTIATED CONTRACT 
TO THE MEMBERSHIP FOR RATI- 
FICATION THE UNION MEM- 
BERS TURNED IT DOWN. In a 
session that got completely away from 
the union leaders the members took 
the bit in their teeth and ran away. 
The negotiations were conducted in 
good faith and the failure of the mem- 
bership to stand back of their repre- 
sentatives was a bitter blow to those 
men. It is reported that for a time 
at the meeting such pandamonium 
prevailed that one of the union offic- 
ials literally yelled himself hoarse 
trying to make his voice heard over 
the tumult. 

authorization from the 
members the negotiators went back 
and attempted to work out a contract 
that the membership would accept. 
This effort met with failure ard five 
million people are engulfed in the re- 
sulting strike. 
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Dairy Science Association Holds 
45th Annual Meeting At Cornell. 


Dr. Trout Sees Shift From Butterfat as Sole Standard 


For Milk—Calls For More and Better Merchandising 


By R. F. HOLLAND 


HE 45th annual meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Assoc- 
iation was held at Cornell Uni- 

versity, Ithaca, New York, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, June 20, 
21, and 22, 1950, with a 


breaking attendance of 1,529 persons 


record- 
from 43 states and nine countries. 


The meeting formally opened at 
10 am. Tuesday with a welcoming 
address by Dr. W. I. Myers, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture. Dr. K. 
L. Turk of Cornell presided. 


The presidential address was made 
by Dr. G. M. Trout of the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, President of the Association. Dr. 
Trout told the assembled members 
that dairymen should create new pro- 
ducts that “appeal to the eye and 
palate” and adopt modern merchand- 
ising methods. “The country roll and 
butter crock days of selling dairy pro- 
ducts have gone with the cracker 
barrel”, Dr. Trout said. 


must now be on “merchandising as 


Emphasis 


well as quality and sanitation”, he 
added. 


Speaking of the constituents of 
milk, Dr. Trout foresaw a shift in 
the industry from butterfat as the 
sole standard for milk. “Each part 
of milk fits into the dairy economy 
and we must change and become 
more concerned with the total solids 
of milk”, he declared. 


the 
Association president expressed the 
belief that he 


control, feeds and feeding, and good 


Turning to the dairy farmer 


“must know disease 
dairy farm management if he is to 


get maximum efficient production 
even out of superior progeny from 


mass artificial insemination”. 


In the field of teaching Dr. Trout 
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saw a need for instructing dairy in- 
dustry students both in production 
and manufacturing, in business ad- 
ministration, economics, labor rela- 
tions, psychology, and possibly foreign 


languages as well as the basic sciences. 


Dr. Day Guest Speaker 


As guest speaker at the opening 
session, Dr. Edmund Ezra Day, Pres- 
ident Emeritus of Cornell, discussed 
“Reflections on the Nature of Human 
Progress’. Reviewing the last half 
century, he said the most far-reaching 
thing was the loss of assurance in the 
inevitability of human progress. “Out 
of material progress, human progress 
has to be made”, he said, “and it can 
only be made by the will of man act- 
ing with vision, compassion, and some 
sense of divine destiny.” 


The reading of research papers fill- 
ed the Tuesday afternoon session as 
well as the morning and afternoon 
meetings of the following two days. 
The program was divided into four 
sections, two dealing with the pro- 
duction phases of the dairy industry, 
with the 


one and 


manufacturing, 


fourth with dairy extension work. in 
total, 142 papers were presented. 


The entertainment side of the meet- 
ings was not neglected. On Tuesday 
evening a reception and dance was 
held for and 
their families at the University’s new 
Statler Building. 
was occupied with a concert by the 
Endicott Johnson Workers’ Chorus of 
100 voices, courtesy of the Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, Johnson City, 
New York. 


eons and an excursion and picnic to 


Association members 


Wednesday evening 


Numerous bridge lunch- 


the scenic parks of the Finger Lakes 
Region occupied the time of the wives 
of the scientists. An extensive child- 
ren’s program was also provided, in- 
cluding swimming, roller skating, 
volley ball, soft ball, and organized 


games. 


The meeting was climaxed by the 
annual dinner Thursday in Statler 
Hall. 


made to four men on this occasion. 


Dairy Science awards were 


Dr. Reid Receives Award 


The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association Award of $1000 for out- 
standing contribution to dairy nutri- 
tion research went to Dr. J. Thomas 
Reid, 
Husbandry at Cornell. 


Professor of Animal 
Dr. Reid was 
born in Cumberland, Maryland, and 


Associate 


received his B.S. degree from the Uni- 
1941. His 
graduate work was done at Michigan 


versity of Maryland in 
State College where he received both 
his M.S. and Ph. D. degrees. His 
research has included studies of ane- 
mia in cattle, cobalt and magnesium 
deficiencies in cattle, and the discov- 
ery and treatment of poikilocytosis. 





Awards for outstanding service in dairy science were made to Dr. Martin J. Prucha, University 
of Illinois, Dr. J. Thomas Reid, Cornell University, Dr. Samuel Brody, University of Missouri, 
and Dr. Walter Van Price, University of Wisconsin. 
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He is rated one of the outstanding 
young men in the country in dairy 
nutrition. 
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THINGS ARE ROUGH IN AKRON 
(Continued from Page 25) 
before the war when milk prices were 
pretty near rock bottom. The stores 
were set up by the company and 
operated by a manager who worked 
on a commission basis. The stores 
were to be open seven days a week 
every day in the year. In practice 
what this meant was that most mana- 
gers had to use members of their fam- 
ilies in order to keep the store open. 
The number of stores in operation in- 
affiliated 
with Lawson saw a good thing hand- 
ling Lawson milk. They were taken 
into the expanding program on a 
slightly higher commission basis than 
the company managers enjoyed but 
they too had to agree to the seven to 
ten everyday routine. The low price, 
the constant advertising, the long 
hours, particularly the hours from late 
afternoon to closing time, drew the 
customers and the number of stores 
distributing Lawson milk grew until 
today it stands in the neighborhood of 

ninety outlets. 


creased. Other stores not 


The milk is processed in a plant 
owned by The Lawson Milk Company. 
The raw milk is supplied by farmers 
in the Akron milk shed and although 
the company formerly went outside 
of the shed for milk, outside milk is 
the exception now. The Lawson Com- 
pany buys most of its milk from ined- 
pendent producers. The company has 
been successful in taking many pro- 
ducers away from the co-ops largely 
on the basis of offering to pay the 
blend price the co-ops get without de- 
ductions for dues and similar charges. 
A producer relations program has 
netted them, according to a recent 
Lawson statement, a total of 750 con- 
tract suppliers. The joker in the 
deck as far as farmers are concerned 
is that Lawson did not buy on a use 
basis. A large percentage of the milk 
used went into fluid milk. Further- 
more as the low priced Lawson milk 
cut into the business of other dealers 
buying from the co-ops the amount of 
milk sold by the co-ops as Class I 
milk declined making a lower blend 
price. 


At first the Lawson operation was 
primarily a fluid milk proposition. As 
the stores increased in number and 
the volume of raw milk grew, the 
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company began to produce ice cream. 
A bread business and a candy business 
also were acquired. Although these 
other activities explain the disposition 
of the milk they do not explain how 
the firm could continue to sell fluid 
milk at a low price. Originally the 
purchase of milk, most of which went 
into fluid, at the blend price gave the 
Lawson people an advantage over 
their competitors who were buying 
on a use basis. But as the use to which 
the Lawson people put their milk 
called for an increasing percentage of 
Class III milk the company was forced 
more and more into line with their 
competitors. It makes little difference 
whether milk is purchased on a use 
basis or not as long as farmers are 
getting the same blend price. Either 
the Lawson company sold a low priced 
milk as fluid and put a high priced 
milk in ice cream and bread or they 
sold fluid milk as fluid milk and put 
Class III milk in the other products. 
It’s half a dozen of one and six of 
the other. The low price of milk in 
the Lawson stores cannot be explained 
today on the basis of low producer 
prices. 


The action of the Lawson Milk 
Company lead the Akron Milk Pro- 
ducers Association to petition for a 
federal order. A real knock down and 
drag out battle followed with the Law- 
son Company fighting the order with 
everything it had—which was a lot. 
Other dealers caught between the up- 
per and nether stones opposed the 
order with counter proposals finding 
themselves for once on the same side 
as the Lawson firm. The hearings 
were stormy affairs that achieved con- 
siderable prominence in the Akron 
Beacon Journal. Full page ads gave 
the public the Lawson position and 
attempted to enlist the people of the 
city under the Lawson banner. “Where 
we stand on the Federal Milk Order” 
was the title of one ad. “Mr. Council- 
man! Akron Needs Your Help” was 
another. At the bottom of this ad was 
a coupon for readers to cut out and 
mail to the city council. The council 
was urged to pass a resolution pro- 
testing the milk order and “send copies 
of your resolution to President Tru- 
man, Sen. Robert A. Taft, Sen. John 
W. Bricker, Rep. Walter B. Huber, 
Washington, D. C. Please rush your 
mailing.” 


Meanwhile the company intensified 
its raids on the co-op membership fo: 
the ostensible purpose of increasing 
the number of Lawson producers who 
would vote against the order and de- 
creasing the number of co-op produc- 
ers who would be for the order. The 
big question is whether the Akron 
Milk Producers will be allowed to vote 
their membership as it was before the 
raids or whether the vote will be taken 
as the membership stands at the time 
of the referendum. If the former case 
prevails the Lawson people will have 
acquired a lot of new producers and 
probably a federal order. If the latter 
method of voting is followed the order 
may be rejected. The recommended 
order has been received from Wash- 
ington and all parties are now pre- 
paring exceptions. 

At first the Akron dealers attempted 
to match the Lawson Milk Company 
prices and containers. This proved to 
be an impractical, even a suicidal ven- 
ture. The gallon jug was not an eco- 
nomical way to package and distribute 
milk, they discovered. It meant a dual 
operation, expensive in any company. 
Furthermore they found that people 
preferred quarts to gallons because of 
the space available in the refrigerator 
and because of convenience in hand- 
ling. Many consumers who bought the 
gallon put the milk into quart contain- 
ers when they got home. In Febru- 
ary of 1949 milk dealers in Akron, 
except Lawson and Islay, ceased sell- 
ing milk in gallon containers. 


Akron 
methods of meeting the cheap milk 


dealers have found other 
attack. They have adopted a universal 
bottle which is paid for on a fillage 
basis. They have made every effort to 
reduce their operating costs through 
efficient management. To counteract 
the Lawson advertising they struck 
at the weak spot in the gallon con- 
tainer by building a campaign around 
the idea that milk in quart bottles re- 
mains fresher longer than milk in gal- 
lon containers. The position is that 
when a consumer opens a gallon of 
milk four quarts of milk are exposed 
to the air, to the light, to varying tem- 
peratures as the milk is taken out of 
the refrigerator, put back in, taken 
out again. With a quart container 
only the quart in use is exposed the 
other three quarts remain properly 
refrigerated. The campaign hammered 
away with the slogan “Its Fresher.” 
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A few years ago the Akron dealers 
employed a public relations counsel 
and have embarked on a program de- 
signed to get their story before the 
public. Working with the National 
Dairy Council and other trade organ- 
izations they have succeeded at least 
in creating a climate that enables 
them to stay in business. Much of the 
public relations work is of a defensive 
character, that is, preventing incorrect 
information from being disseminated 
by being sure that the newspaper has 
the correct information, correcting con- 
cepts held by individuals or groups 
through talks to women’s associations, 
service clubs and other organizations. 
Relations with local radio stations are 
good and effective use has been made 
of this medium of communication. 
Even individual contacts have been 
employed. During the heat of the fed- 
eral order hearings many “Letters to 
the Editor” in the newspaper reflected 
the failure of Akron citizens to grasp 
the true nature of the issue. The public 
relations people made it a point to 
talk with the authors of the letters 
and provide them with sound basic in- 
formation. 


On the positive side, the public re- 
lations program has endeavored to tell 
the story of milk and milk distribution 
in an interesting and honest manner. 
The “It’s Fresher” campaign, June 
Dairy Month activities, radio pro- 
grams, newspaper stories on milk, 
rather than on personalities, are ex- 
amples of the work that is being done. 
The grim fact remains, however, that 
in spite of all of their efforts, they are 
still losing business because of the 
seven cent differential and possibly 
even more important they feel as 
though they are sitting on a powder 
keg that may blow up at any moment. 


We have said before and we say 
again one cannot quarrel with the 
Lawson Company on price. If that 
organization can put out milk in gal- 
lon containers for ten cents a quart 
more power to them. But one most 
certainly can question the validity of 
an operation that seeks to gain busi- 
ness by waving the bloody shirt. If 
the Lawson Company is right, then 
about 99 per cent of the rest of the 


milk dealers in the nation are wrong. 


Morality, whether between nations, 
between individuals, or between busi- 
nesses is a difficult concept. In the 
day ot day scramble for the almighty 
dollar, business men often lose sight 
of the necessity for operating accord- 


ing to accepted concepts of morality 





THAT’S QUITE ALL RIGHT 


It’s polite for cows to belch. 
In fact, encourage | 
belching by feeding hay to their | 
herds during the pasture season. 


dairymen 


Stanley N. Gount, Extension 
| dairy specialist at the University 
of Massachusetts, points out that 
cows tend to bloat when feeding 
on lush ladino clover pastures. 





Bloat is caused by failure to 
get rid of gas promptly and by 
failure to belch. 


Gaunt says 
the stimulation of certain nerves 
through the irritation of hay 
causes belching. 


Dairymen are advised to feed 
hay to cows before they go to 
pasture. Gaunt also claims that 
legume pastures are less apt to 
cause bloat if water and salt are 
readily available. 














in favor of immediate short term gains 
Out of the jungle of 19th century 
business activity are emerging some 
fundamental ideas of what is right 
and what is wrong in business relation- 
ships. One of those ideas is that rela- 
tions with customers, competitors, and 
suppliers must be based on integrity. 
Indeed the concept has been express- 
ed in the form of law. Fair trade 
laws are a prime expression of this 
trend toward incorporating basic ideas 
of business morality in the form of 
law. 


In advance of written law, however, 
are the unwritten laws, the accepted 
principles on which men must base 
their actions if the community is to 
live in harmony. Integrity in the re- 
lations between competitors is one of 
these unwritten laws. It is violated 
every day, to be sure. Nevertheless, 
running through the entire fabric of 
American business, stronger with each 
passing day, is the concept of what 
When 
some dealers in Providence, Rhode 


Island, attempted to solicit business on 


constitutes fair competition. 


the basis of unfavorable newspaper 
stories regarding their competitors the 
American Milk Review took them to 
task for their actions. We found re- 
prehensible the practices of some inde- 
pendent dealers in New York City 
and found equally reprehensible the 
price war brought on by Sheffield 
Farms. We cannot view the activities 
of the Lawson Milk Company, partic- 
ularly those activities that have sub- 
stituted the inflammatory appeal for 
sound selling, with anything but re- 
gret. For a few pieces of silver they 
have disregarded the moral basis of 
business activity. 
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Dry Ice Bunker 
OSTER-BUILT BUNKERS, INC.., 
- have announced a new addition 
to their line of Dry Ice bunker 
units used for truck refrigeration. 
The new unit, called the “Super 
Cold Shot Bunker,” is designed par- 
ticularly for refrigerating door-to-door 
delivery trucks carrying both frozen 
and nonfrozen loads. The “Super Cold 
Shot Bunker” features a dual air-flow 
design that forces the air into contact 
with the Dry Ice twice for extra refrig- 
eration before circulating the super 





cold air throughout the truck body. 


This new design principle assures a 
quick shot of super cold air which will 
offset cold loss due to frequent door 
openings on route trucks. Tests re- 
cently completed in Florida, according 
to the manufacturer, have proved the 
efficiency of this new bunker even un- 
der the most adverse operating condi- 
tions. The test was conducted over a 
100-mile route with a high outside 
temperature of 97°. The load consisted 
of both frozen and nonfrozen meat 
products. Despite frequent door open- 
ings . . . 40 over the full route .. . 
the frozen products were delivered in 


a frozen condition and the fresh meat 
products were delivered at the same 
temperature at which 


they were 


loaded, the manufacturer states. 


The new Foster-Built Super Cold 
Shot Bunker may also be used on in- 
terstate transport haulers 
food 


made en route at various unloading 
points. 


carrying 
frozen loads where stops are 
The bunker is available with 
capacities for carrying two and four 
50-Ib. blocks of Dry Ice. 
plete information write to the manu- 
facturer, Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc., 
757 West Polk Street, Chicago 7, IIli- 
nois, mentioning this publication. 


For com- 


New Odorless Paint 


NEW, COMPLETELY odorless 
A paint has been developed and 
is being marketed by the Key- 


stone Paint and Varnish Company of 
71 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hailed as a revolutionary develop- 
ment in indoor painting, the odor-free 
finish presently being launched is 
Keystona One Coat Flat Oil Paint for 


use on walls, ceilings and woodwork. 

The unscented characteristic is not 
achieved through the use of a deodor- 
ant or perfume to mask discomforting 
fumes, but is specifically formulated 
and exclusively processed in order to 
accomplish the beneficial results. This 
attained after 
laboratory experimentation. 


was fifteen years of 


Interior painting may now be done 
on a year-round basis, and need not 
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DRY MILK 
AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
Patented, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


| 


be confined to the months in which 
the weather permits the opening of 
windows for ventilation during and 
after work, the manufacturer claims. 
Renovating can be done whenever the 
need arises. The absence of obnoxious 
paint odor also makes for increased 
efficiency in application and a saving 
in painters’ time and wages. 


Plastic Lineal Heater 


O MORE FROZEN water pipes 
N with Thermotape, the original 

plastic lineal heater, which is 
100% safe because each conductor is 
made of fusible wire, encased in a 
strong glass braiding. This new de- 
sign accounts for the complete safety 
factor available in Fused Thermotape, 
according to the manufacturer, Smith- 
Gates Corporation of Plainville, Con- 
necticut. 

Thermotape was originally manu- 
factured for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the freezing of water pipes ex- 
posed to the elements in subfreezing 
areas. Now with the new safety fused 
principle incorporated in Smith-Gates 
Thermotape numerous other means of 
application are possible. 


Thermotape is easy to use because 
that it 
spiraled with complete safety around 


it is so constructed can be 
water pipes, tanks and numerous other 
type containers that are subject to 
freezing. The plug is then inserted in 
a electrical receptical, and controlled 
heat then prevents freezing. 
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Flush-Washing Phamplet 


REE REPRINTS of an informa- 
tive article “Flush-Washing of 
The Milking Machine,” by T. R. 
Enright, Farm Quality Specialist, 
Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis- 
consin, are being made available by 
the Klenzade Company to plant man- 
agers for distribution to their patrons. 
The article, currently appearing in 
farm and producer papers, contains 
complete washing instructions which 
can be followed easily by anyone. Free 
reprint copies will gladly be sent to 
plant managers, field quality men, 
health authorities, and others inter- 
ested in farm sanitation work. 


Simple Accounting 

SIMPLE SYSTEM of accounting 

A adaptable to the dairy business 

is outlined in a bulletin just 

published by the Business Manage- 

ment Service at the University of II- 
linois. 

The fundamental plan of this sys- 
tem is the distribution of costs and 
expenses between three departments: 
processing and manufacturing; selling 
and delivery; and administrative. Law- 
rence J. Desmond, of the BMS staff, 
author of the bulletin, points out that 
by keeping three supplies accounts, 
one for each of the departments, the 
costs of the natural functions of a plant 
are obtained without undue complica- 
tions in the recording of information. 

As outlined by Desmond the system 
is designed not only to give a basis 
for recording past transactions but 
also to give a basis for the control of 
the operations of a dairy. The author 
recommends, however, that the ac- 
counting need not be rigidly followed 
in all cases but should be adapted to 


individual needs. Dairies using the 
system may readily compare their fig- 
ures with those of other plants to as- 


certain whether their costs are normal. 


During the current year (1950) sev- 
eral Illinois dairies will adopt this basic 
system. A future bulletin of the Busi- 
ness Management Service will present 
comparative costs of dairy operation 
prepared from their figures. 


. 
New Sampling Dipper 
NEW SAMPLING dipper, that 
A speeds up the process of obtain- 
ing milk samples, has been de- 
veloped by the Harold S. Spence: 
Company of Homer, New York. 


Approved by state and city health 
departments after months of tests, the 





Spencer Sampling Dipper enables the 
user to transfer milk to a sample bottle 


quickly. Made of highly-polished 
stainless steel, the new dipper has 
three parts, so that it can be easily 
taken apart, cleaned, and sterilized. 
The handle of the Spencer dipper 
consists of a rod, at the base of which 
is a finely-ground valve. A moveable 
cup held in place with a special spring 
clip rests on the valve. The clip, which 
snaps over the top of the cup, regu- 
lates the opening between the base 
of the cup and the valve on the rod. 
When the filled dipper contacts the 
top of a sample bottle, the valve auto- 
matically opens and its contents empty 
into the bottle. Because the surfaces 
of both the cup and valve are pre- 
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cision ground, any possibility of milk- 
dripping is eliminated. 

Spencer's new sampling dipper is 
being made available in a standard 
model with 12 c.c. capacity, in 18, 24, 
30 and 36 lengths. 

Dippers with larger or smaller ca- 
pacities and in special lengths will be 
manufactured to order. 


& 
New Spraying Unit 


NEW MOTOR DRIVEN spray- 
A ing unit for use in spraying 

water based paints, insecticides 
and other products in dairy barns, 
chicken houses, warehouse interiors, 
basements, or for spraying oil stains 
or thin outside paints, is now being 
manufactured and marketed by D-V 
Cedar 


lowa. The Spray Master features high 


Laboratories, Inc., Rapids, 
capacity spraying with a small port- 
able unit. It is claimed the unit will 
do many of the jobs which are often 
done with large compressed air spray 
units, and yet retails complete with 
all hose and guns at a very low com- 
petitive cost. 

Instead of using air for atomizing 
the spray material, the Spray Master 
uses pressure only on the spray liquid, 
and a continuous circulation of the 
spray material through the pump by 
means of a by-pass keeps the pigment 
in suspension. The pump in the Spray 
Master is a roller pump with Hycar 
synthetic rubber rollers or molded 
nylon rollers. The pumps will easily 
develop pressures up to 150 Ibs., but 
it is recommended that not over 60 
lbs. of pressure, which is sufficient for 
painting, be maintained for continuous 
work. 

The Spray Master is equipped with 
a Maytag two cylinder multi-motor o1 
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it’s the Customer that 


Counts!!! 


Protect your quality from 
Dairy to Doorstep with this 
Insulated Route Box. Avail- 
able in 2 sizes: hold either 60 
Ib. or 28 Ib. of print butter — 
1” insulation — no ice needed. 
Constructed of heavy gauge- 
steel — electrically welded — 
piano type hinge. STRONG — 
STURDY — BUILT FOR 
ABUSE. Write today for fur- 
ther information. 


co. 
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a special light frame electric motor. A 
convenient carrying handle is a part 
of the unit. The spray gun is a special 
pistol type with a hardened steel noz- 
zle tip. Included with the Spray Mas- 
ter is a 5 ft. suction and by-pass hose 
and a 25 ft. material hose. Additional 
information is available from the man- 
ufacturer. 


Glass Pipe and Fittings 

LASS PIPE and fittings in 4” 
through %” sizes are illustrated 

and described in a new catalog 

94 just published by Fischer & Porter 
Company, Hatboro, Penna. Also in- 
cluded is complete information on a 
recently-introduced metal-to-glass and 
glass-to-glass pipe coupling available 


4” through 1” sizes, which replaces 


in 
three-bolt triangular metal flanges and 
other devices. Easy to assemble, it 
greatly simplifies the installation and 
maintenance of glass piping. Perfect 
alignment is assured and even take-up 
gives freedom from breakage. Installa- 
tion time is reduced, sometimes as 
much as 60%, in comparison with 
other methods. 


Gravity Conveyor 
IGHTWEIGHT aluminum Rapid- 
Roller gravity conveyor is an- 
nounced by The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc., of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, manufacturers of material 
handling equipment. The new roller 
conveyor is designed to handle ma- 
terials similar to those moved on steel 
rollers—boxes, crates, kegs, light drums, 
cans with chimes, lumber and many 
others. In addition, the new aluminum 
models are adapted to outdoor installa- 
tions where steel might rust or cor- 
rode; or for use in dusty or hazardous 
locations where non-sparking equip- 
ment must be specified. 


“Knitted frame” construction and 
exclusive roller assembly add strength 
and rigidity to the aluminum models. 
A locked inner cone, with free-run- 
ning, hardened steel ball-bearings, pre- 
vents rotation of the bearing on the 
shaft and eliminates binding under 
loads. The aluminum conveyor is 
manufactured in five, eight, and ten- 
foot sections and 12 and 18-inch 
widths. Rollers project *% inch above 
side channel frame, permitting move- 
ment of wide sheets of plywood, hard- 


64 


board, or other panels around curves 
in the conveyor line. A choice of four 
roller spacings is offered. 


Weight of a five-foot section of 12- 
inch width aluminum conveyor is 27 
pounds and will support over half a 
ton. These new sections can be con- 
nected directly to other Rapistan 
power belt and gravity conveyors, per- 
mitting use with existing lines. 


Literature describing the new Alum- 
inum Rapid-Roller gravity conveyor is 
available from The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc., Dept. RRC, 342 Rapi- 
stan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich- 


igan. 


Wall Storage Tank 
HE CHICAGO Stainless Equip- 


ment Corporation has announced 

the addition of the sweetwatei 
circulating wall storage tank to its 
present line of refrigerating wall stor- 
age tanks. 


The sweetwater circulating wall de- 
sign assures economical and safe ope- 


SWEET WATER 
CIRCULATING WALL 
STORAGE TANK 





ration at low maintenance cost for the 
efficient cooling of milk, cream, ice 
cream mix: and liquid food products. 
Bulletin number 600 describes the 
sweetwater circulating wall in detail 
with illustrations and _ specifications 
available in sizes from 600 to 6,000 
gallons—also in irregular shapes for 
plants where space is a limiting factor. 


Copies of bulletin number 600 may 
be had by writing the Chicago Stain- 
less Equipment Corporation, 5001 
Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


Floor Mat 
RADICALLY NEW type of floor 


mat that is said to combine all 

advantages afforded by other 
types of matting has been announced 
by D. W. Moor, Jr., president, Ameri- 
can Mat Corporation, 1799 Adams 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


To be marketed under the trade 
name of Evertred, this new mat, con- 
structed of vinyl plastic links woven 
on a rust-resisting spring steel wire 
network, has claimed unlimited appli- 
cations. 

Evertred affords safety underfoot 
through the special design of the links. 
One side of each link is slightly cor- 
rugated to effect a non-slip surface 
even when the mat is used in shower 
rooms. An additional safety factor is 
provided on the non-trip beveled nos- 
ing. 

The other side of the links is ridged 
to afford a mat surface that effects 
unusually good dirt removal. The mat 
will not absorb soil, discolor with use 
or age, nor lose any of its color bril- 
liancy. It is said to be the easiest to 
keep clean of any known type of mat. 


Non-porous and_ non-absorbant, 
Evertred is 100% greaseproof and can 
be used even where oily conditions 
would ordinarily quickly destroy rub- 
ber mats. 

Evertred mats are available in any 
width up to five feet and in any de- 
sired length. Smaller sizes are also 
being produced for home use. 

Literature and prices on Evertred 
will be sent to anyone addressing 
American Mat Corporation, 1799 
Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

a 

Booklet On Cleaning Aids 
NEW BOOKLET, “Five Aids to 
Easier Cleaning in the Milk 
Plant,” just issued by Calgon, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, des- 
cribes and illustrates the company’s 
water conditioner, washing compound 
for mechanical operations, manual- 
washing compound, cleaner for gen- 
eral plant clean-up work, and an 
electronic control which automatically 
regulates feeding of solution to the 

wash tank. 

An introductory page discusses 
various types of milk plant soil, and 
the inter-action of milk, water and 
cleansing agents. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 59) 


ferred to the milk industry. “The value 
of a reference of this nature in the 
hands of the people who will endeavor 
to discuss or write on the subject of 
milk is exceedingly great,” Mr. Speaks 
said. 


Making use of a large display chart 
Mr. Speaks demonstrated some of the 
activities of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion that have successful in 
the public relations field. 


proven 


Poor Conditions Described 


A story of unsavory conditions in 
told by 
Myrick. His thesis was that although 


two markets, was Norman 
good public relations might not have 
completely prevented the disaster that 
has touched Providence, Rhode Island, 
and Akron, Ohio, such activity would 
most certainly have reduced the im- 
The 
speaker told the story of how a series 


portance of what took place. 


ot articles in the only news- 
paper serving Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, threw the industry in that city 
into a turmoil. The articles declared 
that “some Providence milk was unfit 
tor human consumption.” Some dairies 
lost as much as fitty per cent of their 
business over night. Mr. Myrick said 
that the reason for the publication of 
the articles by the newspaper was 
primarily because the pricing program 
under which the Frovidence dealers 
were operating had not been properly 
related to the public interest. 


The speaker went on to describe 
a situation in Akron, Ohio, where one 
milk dealer has consistently sold milk 
four and five cents below the price 
received by other dealers. This milk 
is sold in gallon jugs from “milk 
stores” on a cash and carry basis. An 
advertising campaign, that at times 
bordered on the vicious, accompanied 
the low priced milk. In spite of these 
detrimental factors the Akron dealers 
are still in business, the speaker said. 
He declared that the ability of deal- 
ers, who were operating according to 
accepted business ethics, to maintain 
their position in the face of such heavy 
competition was due in a large mea- 
sure to the public relations program 
they had adopted. 


July, 1950 


Urges Producer-Dealer Cooperation 


Calling emphatically for closer co- 
operation and understanding between 
producers and dealers, Herbert W. 
Voorhees of the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau pointed out that the milk in- 
dustry in New Jersey 


was in bad 


shape. He deplored the legislative 
skirmishing that has marked producer- 
dealer relations of late and said that 
there was real danger of increased 
regulation of the milk business unless 
better market conditions could be de- 
veloped. He recommended joint meet- 
ings between producers and dealers 
as one method of improving the under- 
standing necessary to a more efficient 
milk operation. 

Work of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers was described by 
Benjamin Eynon, executive vice-pres- 
ident of that 


scribed the tremendous growth of the 


organization. He de- 


association from less than a hundred 
members to well over six hundred in 
the space of fifteen years. He gave a 
clear picture of how a strong organi- 
zation can improve the conditions un- 
der which a business must operate. 








MAX 
GWIN 






As an example he cited the Pennsyl- 
vania milk control law, in the creation 
of which, the Pennsylvania Association 
of Milk Dealers had an important part. 
Mr. Eynon described the public rela- 
tions program of his association and 
told how it was tied in with the larger 
program of the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation. His conclusion was that asso- 
ciations are becoming more and more 
important in the life of a business com- 
munity. The fact that banks consider 
membership in a trade association a 
mark of good management by pros- 
pective borrowers, Mr Eynon said, 
was definite tribute to their role in 
business affairs. 

A splendid banquet, at which Rob- 
inson Macllvaine, author of the famous 
Saturday Evening Post article “The 
Federal Snoops Are After Me” was the 
speaker, concluded the meeting. Pres- 
ent at the banquet as guest of honor 
was Col. Arthur Foran, administrator 
of New Jersey's milk control law. Col. 
Foran has been seriously ill and his 
appearance at the 


banquet was 


warmly applauded. Courage, wher- 


ever it is found, is a stirring thing. 
































“then later, she wouldn't eat her silage, her milk production was 
even less, and she———” 
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~ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 5,000 Ib. York Short 
Time Pasteurizer complete including sec- 
tion for cooling raw milk; 100 to 300 
gallon Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; No. 
27 Creamery Package Filler and Capper ; 
G-70, G-100, G-160, GV-20 Cherry-Burrell 
Fillers ; 4, 6 and 8 Wide Bottle Washers ; 
Creamy Package and Lathrop-Paulson 
Can Washers, 3 e.p.m.; 125 to 1,500 gal 
lon Homogenizers or Viscolizers; about 
135 ft. Power Can Conveyor, also 20 ft. 
Power Case Conveyor with Booster and 
Power Units; 2,000 and 3,000) gallon 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Storage Tanks for 
by-products only ; Cherry-Burrell Churns, 
300 and 600 Ib. capacity; 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
Stainless Steel, also Copper Vacuum 
Pans. Write or wire your requirements. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 
Hast 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 


7-M 





FOR SALE — Used Vitler 4 x 4 
ammonia brine system, complete 
with all attachments. A sacrifice. 
Write Avalon Hotel, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—York ammonia compres 
sor, 5x 5, perfect condition, complete with 
controls and tank; 7% hp single phase 
Elect. motor; 144 hp jet pump. Write 
Ed Soens, Hinckley, Minnesota. Tele- 
phone 3938. 7-M 





FOR SALE—Aluminum milk cases for 
round bottles. $1.00 F.0.B. Washington, 
Pennsylvania. Write Snee Dairy, 766-68 
W. Chestnut Street, Washington, Penn 
sylvania. 7-M 





FOR SALE 10 to 6O gross of each 
size, quarts, pints and 4% pints, with 
blown letters, 44 gallons piroglazed orange 
color, 500 mostly good wire and wood 
eases. We can load a car load. Write 
Sehnell’s Dairy, 10683 S. Washington Ave 
nue, Kankakee, Illinois. 7-M-1 





FOR SALE — 2 spray pasteurizer, 
stainless steel, 1 200 Model 3-7CC, 1 300 
Model 3-50C ; square bottles and Dacro 
caps with freedom in use of name. Hoff 
man’s Dairy Co., Monroe, Michigan 7-M 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE ~— Ceasing churning oper 
ations; Lathrop-Paulson rotary can wash- 
er, $600; Cherry-Burrell 400 gallon 
stainless steel forewarmer, $1,100; 2 
Cherry-Burrell 300 gallon stainless steel 
pasteurizers, $720 each; 1,200 Ib. Vane 
churn $350; Model E Doering, 2 stain- 
less heads, and Mojonnier print seale, 
$500.00. Party buying entire lot will have 
preference. King City Creamery, King 
City, Missouri. 7-M 





FOR SALE 


— Heil Trailerized milk 
tanks — brand new stainless steel — 
fully insulated — sloping bottom and all 
tumous Heil features capacities from 
2000 to 3750 gallons. IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. Write The Heil Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 7-M 





FOR SALE — 1 G-70 Nu-Line Mil- 
waukee Right Hand Bottle Filler; 1 6- 
wide C.P. Bottle washer. Both in good 
condition. Write Henry Abell, Elm Farm 
Dairy, Medina, Ohio. 7-M 





SPECIAL OFFERINGS — 42” Mo- 
jonnier Stainless Steel Vacuum Pan; 
Jensen Stainless Steel Cabinet Cooler 4 
wings, 40 tubes high; Two Jensen Stain- 
less Steel Cabinet Coolers each contain- 
ing 8 wings, 56 tubes high; Two Mojon- 
nier Stainless Steel Cabinet Coolers 8 
wings each 72 tubes high. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Mach- 
inery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. Telephone 





MUrray Hill 2-4616. 7-M 
FOR SALE One (1) Jensen stain- 


less steel cooler, five (5) leafs, water 
cooled upper section, ammonia cooled 
lower section, capacity 15,000 pounds per 
hour, good condition. replaced with larger 
unit, price complete $2,000.00. Neenah 
Milk Products Company, Neenah, Wis- 
consin 7-M 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


REBUILT Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re 
quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply Com 
pany, 701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15 








7-M-tt 
FOR SALE 125 G.P.H. Mareo 
Homogenizer — suitable for hte milk in 


dustry and also for using it in making 
flavor emulsions. Premier colloid Mill - 
DO G.P.H. Lightnin’ Mixer — Model D2, 
style 75250, 4% hp, 3 phase, AC current, 
1725 r.p.m., 220 volt. Write Cott Bever- 
age Corporation, 197 Chatham Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 7-M 
FOR SALE — 1 Mojonnier stainless 
steel barrel type heater, 20 M Ibs per 
hour, $1800.00; 2 200 gallon Model KS 
Cherry Coil Vats stainless steel liners, 
$300.00 each; 1 Jensen Fan cooler stain- 
less steel D. E. capacity 20 M lbs. per 
hour, $2500.00; 2 York direct expansion 
freezers 40 quart, $400.00 each; 2 40 
quart Emery Thompson Freezers New, 
$1300.00 each ; 2 20 quart Emery Thomp- 
son Freezers Rebuilt $400.00 each; 1 10 
quart Tuthill freezer with 60 gallon cab 
inet and compressor, $300.00; 1 Morten- 
sen Heater & Holder complete stainless 
steel, $1000.00; 1 C. B. G.-100 Filler, 
$1500.00; 1 C. B. G.-70 Filler $1100.00; 
1 C. P. Model 27 10 valve filler $1000.00; 
1 10 wide model E Heil washer $2000.00; 
1 8 wide model E H. D. Heil washer 
new, $6000.00; I 6x6 York Compressor 
with 25 H.P. Motor $600.00; 1 420 Lip- 
man compressor $500.00. All equipment 
rebuilt and guaranteed. Davis Supply 
Company, 2134 Saginaw Street, Flint 3, 
Michigan and 8201 Fenkell Avenue, De- 
troit 21, Michigan 7-M 





FOR SALE — R. G. Wright 6-wide 
TRITON soaker type bottle washer, ca 
pacity 30-42 bottles per minute, excellent 
condition, three years old. $1,750.00, Rich 
Dairy, 1328 Seneca Street, Buffalo, New 
York. Creamery Package Homogenizer, 
400 gallon capacity, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 
volt motor, excellent condition, 4 
years old: also No. 136 Delaval “Air- 
tight” Clarifier, 6000 pounds per hour; 
also Waukesha variable speed pump. 
Combination, $2950.00, Rich Dairy, 1328 
Seneca Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Cherry-Burrell Pasteurizer, spray vat, 
200 gallon capacity, new machine still 
crated, painted outside finish, $1275.00, 
Kart’s Dairy, 2990 Main Street, Buffalo, 
New York 7-M 


FOR SALE - 1 Buflovae 32x90” 
Atmospheric Double Drum Dryer; 2 
American 42x120” Double Drum Dryers 
complete, late type; 1 Cherry-Burrell 
™O gallon Viscolizer with stainless steel 
head and 30 hp AC motor; 1 Mikro- 
Pulverizer, 2 10,000 gallon aluminum 
tanks. Eagle Industries, Inc., 110 Wash- 
ington Street New York 6, New York. 

t-2 








FOR SALE — Attention, Pennsylvan- 
it dairymen. For Sale: Eeonoseal hood- 
ing unit for Cherry-Burrell right hand 
filler, Complete with three sealing heads, 
for 48 mm. bottles; available August 1st, 
used 15 months in A-1 shape, $750.00 
complete. Being replaced by larger mach- 
ine. Sunerest Farms Box No. 1, Butz- 
town, Pennsylvania. 7-M 





FOR SALE One new Howe shell and 
tube 12 ft. long, 70 square feet cooling 
space, condenser or brine cooler, 14 re- 
movable 15%,” tubes; one C.P. 3 x 3 
self-contained ammonia compressor with 
+ hp, 1800 R.P.M. motor. This machine 
is in A-1 condition, condenser retubed. 
Sunnyside Dairy, 456 East State Street, 
Alliance, Ohio. 7-M 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Milk case trucks, 
Laundry Washers, Extractors and Steam 
toilers. HH. C. Keel Company, T7238 
North Western Avenue, Chicago 45, Il- 
linois. 7 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED Retail milk solicitor. 
Write Box 316, care this publication 7-M 


HELP WANTED 
dairy technician 
fats, solids and bacteria. 
in Central New York. State salary and 
experience in first letter. Write Box 
310, care this publication. 7-M 








Experienced 
must be familiar with 
Plant located 





THERMOMETER REPAIR 


Save time and money. Use our “Cus- 
tombuilt” repair service. All makes of 
instruments rebuilt like new. Fine work 
manship, fair prices and prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money” re 





funded. Write Fr. Fleischhauer & Son, 
S936 187 place, Hollis 7, New York 
City. 7-M-1 





We repair Mecurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, dial thermometers and record 
ing thermometers of all makes.  Instru- 
ments are reconditioned like new. Satis 
faction guaranteed. For economical sav 


ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn- 
berg Thermometer Company, 124 Living 
ston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 7-M-tf 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Milk Grade 
A Supervisor, for milk producing farm- 
ers. Instructor, sanitary requirements 
and general health of herd. Cheaper and 
better milk production. Veterinary school- 
ing. Lifetime of experience. Soon avail- 
able, and for a reasonable salary. Write 
R. H. Crandall, Box 234, Belen, New 
Mexico. 7-M 








POSITION WANTED as plant 
manager or production man in 
charge of quality control. Excep- 
tionally wide experience, including 
laboratory work, fluid and bottled 
milk plants, powder and condensed 
milk, sour cream, buttermilk, soft 
cheese, ice cream mix, maintenance 
and new installations. Interested 
in Florida location. Available at 
once. Write Box 311, care this 
publication. 7-M 


POSITION WANTED by plant man- 
ager with exceptionally wide experience 
in condensed milk, powdered milk, ice 
cream mix, cream, cultured products such 
as buttermilk, sour cream, cottage cheese, 
ete. Several years laboratory experience, 
also maintenance and new installations. 
Write Box 313, care this publication. 7-M 





POSITION WANTED — Dairy and 
ice cream accountant Capable execu- 
tive — Excellent Background — Highest 
References from Major and Independent 
manufacturers. Write Box 314, care this 
publication. 7-M 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Grape-ade base for 
making dairy type grape-ade. Nothing 
to add but water. Mixes one to five. 
Bradway Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana. 

7-M-tt 





FOR SALE Non Settling Chocolate 
Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber or 
write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. 7-M-tf 





FOR SALE — Dairy Orange-ade base 
made from fresh oranges. Ready to use, 
add nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company, 
New Castle, Indiana. 7-M-tf 

FOR SALE Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply; 
uniform, distinctive economical for small 
or large needs. Write for catalog. 
Mathews Company, 827 South Harvey, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 7-M1 


July, 1950 








MILK, CHEESE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Skim milk available in 
tank lots or can be manufactured into 
cheese on premises. Plant in New York 
State. Write Olbrych’s Dairy, Inc., Am- 
sterdam, New York. 7-M-tf 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED Whole Milk or skim milk 
for cheese purposes, tank pick-up, any 
reasonable quantity, preferably in New 
York State. Write Olbrych’s Dairy, Inc.. 
Amsterdam, New York. 7-M-tf 


WANTED TO BUY — Interested 
in purchasing fluid milk business 
located in medium sized commun- 
ity in Northeastern United States. 
Three to ten thousand quart volume 
desired. Reply Box 319, care this 
publication. 7-M 


A good used Viscolizer 
Give size, make 








WANTED 


or homogenizer. 





price 

and condition. Write Box 318, care this 
publication. 7-M 
WANTED One Hundred Gross Tall 
% Pint Milk Bottles Standard 56MM. 
Write Carolina Dairies, Broad River 
Road, Columbia, South Carolina. 7-M 





WANTED TO BUY Creamery and, 
or, market milk and ice cream plant. In 
town of 5,000 or over, preferably in Mid 
west. Personal and confidential. Write 
tox 320, care this publication. 7-M 


PLANT FOR SALE 


Dairy business in good Southern Michi- 
gan town, 4 routes, 1200 quarts daily. 
Write Box 317, Care this publication. 7-M 


FOR SALE Old established Grade 
A milk plant located in prosperous village 
of 6,000. Fully equipped, new bottles 
and washer just installed. Handling 
1100 to 1200 quarts per day. All dairy 
products except ice cream. It is the only 
dairy located in the village. Will sell 
with or without 3 story brick building. 
Terms Cash. Write Harry W. Eiklor. 
Cloverdale Dairy, 70 North Avenue, Owe- 
go, New York 7-M 


FOR SALE — Fully equipped Grade 
A Milk Plant, located in Central Iowa, 
Five routes, retail and wholesale. Sales 
over $150,000 per year. Real estate in- 
cludes new plant building completed in 
1948. Lots of expansion opportunities 
in this trade area. Good return on pres- 
ent volume. Write Box 315, care this 
publication. 7-M 


FOR SALE Building in Broome 
County, New York State suitable for 
cheese manufacturing, cement floors, high 
pressure steam boilers, ete. Write Box 
312, care this publication 7-M 
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The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD FOLDING CARTONS 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 











DAIRY SCIENCE MEETING 
(Continued from Page 59) 

The honorary membership award 
of the A.D.S.A. for 1950 was made 
to Dr. Martin John Prucha, Professor 
Emeritus at the University of Illinois. 
He was born in Bohemia in 1874 and 
obtained the Ph.D. degree from Cor- 
nell in 1913. He taught at Illinois 
1913 to 1943. 


given to a member of at least 20 years’ 


from The award is 
standing who has made notable con- 
tribution to the industry and to the 
Association. Dr. Prucha’s research 
has been largely in the field of dairy 


farm and dairy plant sanitation. 


New officers were announced and 
installed for 1950-51: President, Dr. 
R. B. Becker of the University of 
Florida, succeeding Dr. G. M. Trout, 
Michigan State College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. A. Bendixen, Washington 
Hoffman 
Erb of the Borden Company, Colum- 
Ohio, and Dr. L. A. Moore, 
United States Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C. 


State College; directors, J. 
bus, 
It is expected that next year’s meet- 


ing will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 
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SANITATION IN THE MILK PLANT 

(Continued from Page 45) 
due to resignations, deaths and other factors, new em- 
ployees constantly find their way into milk and milk 
products processing plants. This is of relative importance 
only because many of the older employees have never 
been sufficiently trained in the various sanitation neces- 
sities. Unfortunately, in many instances, this also applies 
to owner and operators. This condition points directly to 
the necessity for the application of well organized train- 
ing classes for owners and operators and plant employees, 
It is an excellent idea to include drivers and office per- 
sonnel in this instruction. It does no harm and many of 
the public health principles applicable in milk and milk 
products plants may be carried back to the home and 
applied to the protection of the family health. 

Consumer Should Be Taught 

There also is great need in this country for consumer 
training. We all have to be continually reminded of the 
importance of things necessary for our welfare. Well 
known products distributed nationally, products in use 





PROPOSED DELIVERY CASE REVISION 

A proposed revision of Simplified Practice Re- 
commendation R236-49, Delivery Cases for Square 
Glass Milk Bottles, has been submitted to producers, 
distributors, users and others interested, for accept- 


ance, according to an announcement of the Com- 
modity Standards Division, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Proposed by the Milk Bottle Crate Manufacturers 
Council, and approved by the Standing Committee, 
the recommended revision determines the adequate 


dimensions for crates for half-gallon oblong glass 


milk bottles, also the delivery-case dimensions for 
quart size paperboard milk bottles. 














every day, are nevertheless continuously advertised in 
order that people will think of their existence. Milk should 
be no exception. Consumers should know of the tre- 
mendous effort from the producing farm to the ice box 
in the production processing and distribution of our im- 
portant milk and milk products. Booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
all have their place in this educational program. But an 
essential factor is a closer contact with consumers. A 
consumer awareness that milk is an important food can 
be created and maintained only by a close contact with 
our people. From this viewpoint sanitation should not 
be viewed solely as rules and regulations laid down by 
the conduct of the business but should also be viewed 
as a method by which consumer confidence may be estab- 
lished and maintained. 

Close cooperation and understanding starting on the 
dairy farm with the milk producer and extending to the 
milk hauler, the truck driver, the milk receiving station, 
the pasteurization plants, office personnel, delivery drivers, 
and above all those charged with the official supervision 
of milk and milk processing plants will bring to the con- 
sumer products of high quality and at the same time estab- 
lish the public confidence so essential to the successful 
conduct of this highly important undertaking. 


Presented at The Fourteenth Annual Klenzade Educational Sem- 
inar, March 23, 24, 25, 1950, Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wisconsin 
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